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CALEB ATWATER: VERSATILE PIONEER 
A RE-APPRAISAL 


By Henry C. SHETRONE 


Back East: 

Educator, minister, lawyer and antiquarian; advocate of in- 
ternal improvements ; co-founder of Ohio’s school system; Ohio’s 
first historian ; intellectual and social pioneer of the Middle West! 
Such was Caleb Atwater, of Massachusetts, New York—and 
Ohio. 

Without an understanding of the times in which Caleb At- 
water lived, particularly of his years in the East before coming 
to Ohio, one might well wonder how he could have so much of 
accomplishment to his credit. The wonder is even greater, and 
hardly to be explained, that his career is so little known today. 

Atwater was born on Christmas Day, 1778, in North Adams, 
Massachusetts, a descendant of David Atwater, an original settler 
of the New Haven colony. He graduated with the degree of 
Master of Arts, in 1804, from Williams College, Williamstown, 
Massachusetts. Shortly thereafter, he opened a school for young 
women in New York City, during which time he studied the- 
ology and was ordained to the Presbyterian ministry. It is indica- 
tive of his restless energy and his intellectual versatility that, a 
few years later, he turned to the legal profession and was ad- 
mitted to the New York bar. 

In 1815, at the age of 37, Atwater succumbed to the current 
urge to seek his fortune in the newly settled country west of the 
Alleghenies. Circleville, Ohio, was his choice for a new home. 
There he established himself in the practice of law, and it is 
there.that we leave him momentarily in order to glimpse his life 
and activities “back East” in New England and New York. 


(79) 
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Atwater was born in the midst of the Revolutionary struggle, 
and the haze of battle smoke must have been a part of his earliest 
recollections. He doubtless heard much of Washington the General 
and Washington as President of the new nation. Conversation 
and discussion must have concerned itself with the fate of 
America; should these United States become a younger and per- 
haps a better England, as Hamilton and the Federalists envisioned 
it, or should the dream of Jefferson and his fellow Republicans 
materialize ? 

We are concerned here with the times of Caleb Atwater in 
the East only in so far as they may furnish a background for 
understanding his subsequent career in Ohio; that is to say, with 
the four decades immediately following the Revolutionary war. 
With the surrender of Cornwallis to Washington, the war had 
ended, and in 1783 the Treaty of Peace was signed in Paris. In 
1787 the Constitution of the United States was adopted, and two 
years later the first Congress met in New York. In 1799, Gen- 
eral Washington, after serving eight years as President, passed 
to his reward. The federal census of 1800 showed a total popu- 
lation of more than 5,000,000, an increase of 25 per cent since 
the first census, ten years previously. 

At the turn of the century, the seat of government was 
removed from Philadelphia to the newly founded capital on the 
Potomac; John Adams, after serving as the second President of 
the United States, was succeeded by Thomas Jefferson, in 1801, 
for a two-term incumbency. The decades which followed were 
a time of unprecedented prosperity and cultural advancement for 
the new Republic. They were marred, however, by the tragic 
duel between Aaron Burr and Alexander Hamilton, in which the 
latter was killed; and by the War of 1812, in which the city of 
Washington was burned by the British. 

Philadelphia, Penn’s City of Brotherly Love, had been the 
center of political and cultural activities, but with the removal of 
the capital, this prestige gradually diffused to other centers. 
New York City, in particular, was assuming more and more im- 
portance as a mecca for art, the theatre, education and literature. 
New England, in contrast to earlier and later times, was 
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strangely unproductive, except in matters of religion and law. 
It had been remarked that, particularly in Connecticut, religion 
was the “be-all and end-all” of public interest. As for the law, 
a group of keen-witted and convivial lawyers, who were dubbed 
“the Hartford Wits,” had kept the legal profession in the public 
mind, 

Thus, while the vast area north and west of the Ohio River 
was still little more than wilderness, the East had achieved a 
century and a half of tradition, history and culture. Religious, 
educational, artistic and literary institutions and activities were 
well established. Periodicals, magazines and some books were 
being published; and while there was little that could be classed 
as American literature, a number of promising writers, among 
them Irving and Cooper, were to make their appearances shortly 
in very special roles. Distances between centers of interest were 
not great, and many persons, despite the limited means of trans- 
portation, were traveling to or from New England, New York, 
Philadelphia and points south. Correspondence was voluminous, 
and letter-writing had become a fine art. Most persons were in- 
terested in agriculture and horticulture, while natural history was 
a current vogue. 

This hurried glimpse of the East during the time of At- 
water’s residence there perhaps is sufficient to account for his 
subsequent accomplishments in Ohio. It may not be amiss, how- 
ever, to refer to some of the factors which were definitely to in- 
fluence his special interests—education, religion, law, history and 
archaeology. 

His attendance at Williams College, and his proximity to 
Harvard, Yale and others of the older institutions of learning, 
had fitted him for his subsequent interest in education. Religious 
and legal precepts, as has been noted, were not lacking in New 
England; and as to the latter, his sojourn in New York City 
doubtless brought him into contact with Columbia’s James Kent, 
whose Commentaries he must have read sooner or later. 

There was precedent, also, for Atwater’s interest in history. 
Jeremy Belknap had founded the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety in 1794, and had written a history of New Hampshire; 
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Jedediah Morse, father of the artist and inventor Samuel F. B 
Morse, had published his noted Geography; Timothy Dwight of 
Yale had written his Travels in New England; and there were, 
of course, Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia. 

Atwater’s predilection for natural history and antiquities was 
shared by most of his contemporaries. Jefferson in his Notes had 
reported the exploration of certain prehistoric burial mounds ad- 
jacent to his Virginia estate; Bartrams Gardens, in Philadelphia, 
were a widely known meeting place for botanists and naturalists : 
the American Philosophical Society, founded by Franklin, and 
Peale’s famous museum, located for a time in rooms of that So- 
ciety, attracted numerous scientists, naturalists and antiquarians. 
Alexander Wilson had published the first volume of his American 
Ornithology, and only a little later the great Audubon made his 
professional bow to a bird-loving public. The American Anti- 
quarian Society, which had been founded at Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, two or three years prior to Atwater’s departure for 
Ohio, engaged his particular attention, and was destined to pub- 
lish, in 1820, his first report on the antiquities of the western 
country. 

In On10: 

The transition of Caleb Atwater from the cosmopolitan East 
to the newly settled West, in 1815, was a violent one. In con- 
trast to sophisticated New York City, Circleville, Ohio, must 
have impressed him as the opposite extreme. 

Ohio had enjoyed its first permanent settlement, at Marietta, 
as recently as 1788 and, after a spirited contest between the 
Federalist sentiment of the Marietta pioneers and the Jeffersonian 
convictions of the political leaders at Chillicothe, had achieved 
statehood in 1803. Thomas Worthington was governor of the 
State, and the capital, for the second time, was located in Chilli- 
cothe, pending permanent establishment in Columbus in 1816. 

The War of 1812 was just ending, and while Ohio had no 
particular interest in “search and seizure” or “free trade,” there 
still was the threat of Indian depredations, and so the State had 
played a prominent part in the contest. Attempted invasions of 
Canada from Ohio by Generals Hull and Harrison, and Perry’s 
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victory on Lake Erie, were to become a part of the history of 
the second war against England. 

Caleb Atwater devoted the first six years of his residence in 
Circleville to the practice of law and, incidentally, to a study of 
the prehistoric remains of the western country. His innate 
interest in antiquities was sharpened by the fact that Circleville 
was located within one of the country’s most impressive pre- 
historic earthworks—circular in form—from which the town had 
taken its name. 

While Atwater’s report to the American Antiquarian Society 
on the prehistoric remains of the West, published as Volume 1 
of Archaeologia Americana, in 1820, was the most pretentious 
and detailed study up to that time, he was not the first to write 
on the subject. As early as 1772, the Rev. David Jones of New 
Jersey, after a sojourn among the western Indians, had described, 
among others, the very same prehistoric earthwork at Circleville, 
within which Atwater was to live and work. Moreover, the im- 
pressive earthworks at Marietta had been described and mapped 
by several early writers, the most important of which was a-de- 
tailed map made by General Rufus Putnam for the Ohio Com- 
pany. This venerable document, preserved in the library of 
Marietta College, is regarded as a unique contribution to Ameri- 
can archeology. 

The fact, however, that others had taken cognizance of one 
or another of the Ohio antiquities only spurred Atwater to the 
task of correlating what already had been done and of enlarging 
the scope of investigation through his own efforts. When, a few 
years later, Squier and Davis conducted extensive explorations 
and wrote their classical volume, Ancient Monuments of the 
Mississippi Valley, they were able to avail themselves of At- 
water’s pioneer efforts. To Caleb Atwater, and to Squier and 
Davis, American archeology is definitely indebted, since they 
described and mapped many prehistoric remains which since have 
been obliterated in part or in their entirety. 

Caleb Atwater’s ability as a lawyer and his interest in public 
affairs led to his election, in 1821, to the Ohio legislature. It 
was in this capacity that he made his most valuable contributions 
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to his adopted State and to his fellow citizens. From the begin- 
ning he was an aggressive advocate of internal improvements 
and of an adequate public school system. In his opinion, the 
construction of highways and canals were basic essentials in the 
development of the State, and universal education was the only 
means of securing for the people the enlightenment and happi- 
ness to which they were entitled. 

Perhaps no member of the legislature was so well informed 
in matters of transportation and travel—highways and canals— 
as was Atwater. He was living in New York at the time of 
Fulton’s first steamboat trip up the Hudson, and had enthused 
over Clinton’s canal project. Even after coming to Ohio, he had 
kept in close touch with the construction of the “big ditch” 
which was destined to connect the Great Lakes with the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

His advocacy of “good roads” was evidenced when, shortly 
after his election to the legislature, he strongly opposed a pro- 
posal to abandon the usual road tax for one year. ‘From such 
legislation,” he declared, “I devoutly pray to be delivered on this 
and all other occasions.” 

From the time that the initial canal bill was introduced in the 
legislature, in 1821, until the final bill was passed, in 1825, At- 
water was untiring in his efforts to overcome opposition to its 
adoption. He argued in the legislative sessions, met and dis- 
cussed the situation with opposition leaders, and wrote freely in 
the press, until one more of his aspirations became reality. Since 
his account of the turning of the first spadefuls of earth by 
Governors Clinton and Morrow for the construction of the Ohio 
canal is the best existing report, there can be little doubt that he 
was a witness to that historic event. This occurred on that 
memorable July 4, 1825, at the Licking Summit, just south of 
the (then) town of Newark; and, by coincidence, it was on this 
same day that the extension of the National Road westward 
through Ohio, was begun just across the Ohio River from 
Wheeling! Evidence of Atwater’s remarkable prevision is had 
in the fact that only a few years later (1829) he foresaw the ulti- 
mate passing of the canals, and remarked: “When locomotive 
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engines are brought to the perfection . . . goods and passengers 
can pass between the two seas in ten days.” Like Jules Verne, 
he was over-modest in his prediction. 

The creation of an adequate public school system for Ohio 
was a part of the broad campaign for internal improvements, in 
all of which—highways, canals and schools—Atwater was a fore- 
most proponent. But before an acceptable school system could 
be provided, certain abuses which had grown up around the ad- 
ministration of school lands had to be corrected. By provision 
of the Ordinance of 1785 and subsequent congressional grants, 
one thirty-sixth of all public lands, amounting eventually to some 
700,000 acres, were reserved for the support of public schools. 
Control of these school lands rested with local officials, but were 
subject to regulation by the General Assembly. Almost from 
the beginning of statehood, up until 1825, when the creation and 
support of a school system came to be accepted as a State obliga- 
tion, much of the time and energies of the General Assembly 
were devoted to school land legislation of a questionable nature. 
It was said that certain members of the Assembly had secured 
the use of such lands on terms which were most favorable to 
themselves. Atwater himself asserted that one State senator 
had used his office to obtain possession of no less than seven sec- 
tions. Innumerable “squatters” on these lands had come to 
think of themselves as actual owners, and rentals due the State 
were not infrequently ridiculously low and too often were left 
unpaid. To avert the temptation of corrupt practice, the policy 
of leasing eventually was abandoned in favor of direct sale, and 
the proceeds were loaned to the State for financing canal con- 
struction. 

Credit for the establishment of Ohio’s school system is due 
largely to three men: Ephraim Cutler, of Washington County, 
who sponsored the first legislation; Caleb Atwater, chairman of 
the Commission which drafted the bill which was enacted into 
law; and Nathan Guilford of Cincinnati, who ably looked after 
publicity. These three and their associates worked tirelessly over 
a period of several years in overcoming opposition to a tax-sup- 
ported school system. Their efforts were rewarded when, in the 
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election of October, 1824, the voters cleared the legislature of 
much erstwhile opposition by electing delegates who favored the 
proposed school system. The Act of February 5, 1825, not only 
consummated the basic steps in Ohio’s public school system, but 
the General Assembly of 1824-1825 was long to be remembered 
for its progressive accomplishments. In Atwater’s own words, 
“That Legislature was the ablest. . .that we ever had in the 
State. They gave us a system of education for common schools; 
changed the mode of taxation; created a Board of fund com- 
missioners who were authorized to issue stock and borrow money 
on it, wherewith to make canals. They passed many other wise, 
moral, healthful and useful acts.” 

In 1829, Caleb Atwater was appointed by President Jackson 
as one of three commissioners to treat with the Winnebago In- 
dians of Wisconsin. While this mission was of immense im- 
portance from a federal point of view, it is of passing interest to 
Ohio, and will be referred to only briefly at this point. En route 
to Prairie du Chien, Atwater comments freely on Cincinnati, the 
Ohio River, the trip up the Mississippi, the character of the 
country and the people whom he met. That he once more saw 
into the future is indicated in his report of the journey. He 
wrote: “The mind of the patriot is lost in wonder and admira- 
tion when he looks through the vista of futurity at the wealth, 
the grandeur and glory that certainly awaits our posterity.” 

Atwater and his associate commissioners effected a satisfac- 
tory treaty with the Indians. On his return, he submitted the 
treaty to President Jackson. While awaiting the convening of the 
Senate, he made a side trip to Philadelphia where he renewed 
his acquaintance with the East. Later in the year he returned 
to Washington and was present when the Senate enthusiastically 
adopted his treaty. 

Two years later, in 1831, Atwater published an account of 
his mission to the Winnebagos, together with a discussion of the 
relations of the government to the Indians. In a volume entitled 
the Writings of Caleb Atwater, published in 1833, he included his 
earlier report on the Antiquities of Ohio and other States, the 
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account of his journey to Prairie du Chien and thence to Wash- 
ington, and an article on Franklinton and Columbus. 

His most pretentious literary product, A History of the State 
of Ohio, Natural and Civil, came from the press in 1838. It was 
this volume which won for him the title of Ohio’s first historian. 
His travels over the State and his observation and study of its 
geology, geography, flora and fauna, had fitted him well for a 
report on the natural history of the area, while his active partici- 
pation in civic affairs left little to be desired in preparing him 
for the task of recording Ohio’s civil history up to that time. 

His final literary contribution was An Essay on Education, 
published in 1841. At this time, while the Ohio school system 
had been definitely established, there remained obvious need of 
improvement. The Essay was a plea for efficiency. It demanded 
better school buildings, better teachers, better text books and 
broader curricula, and it championed co-education. Its concep- 
tion of education was not only as a cultural but as a utilitarian 
asset, particularly as regards the needs of the foreign-born immi- 
grants who at the time were finding their way into Ohio and the 
Middle West. The Essay is considered by many as the best of 
Atwater’s writings. Certainly here, as in everything that he 
wrote, he showed his remarkable ability in anticipating future 
needs and developments. He was in very truth one of the intel- 
lectual pioneers of the West. 

The Atwater Genealogy, compiled by Francis Atwater, shows 
that Caleb Atwater of Circleville was of the fifth generation of 
the family in America, and that at least five others preceding him 
had borne the same given name. Nor was Atwater of Circleville, 
the first member of the family to settle in Ohio, and to leave 
the Atwater imprint on the history of the State. In the History 
of Portage County, Ohio, it is recorded (p. 152) that a Captain 
Caleb Atwater was one of the original proprietors of the West- 
ern Reserve, and that in April, 1799, he came to Portage County 
and established Atwater Township. In addition to this town- 
ship, the family name is perpetuated by the towns of Atwater 
and Atwater Center, midway between Akron and Youngstown. 
In the same publication (p. 226) there is an account of one Amzi 
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Atwater who, in 1787, was a surveyor of the Western Reserve 
for the Connecticut Land Company. In 1800, in company with 
his brother Jotham, he made a permanent settlement at Mantua, 
where he lived until his death. Amzi served as judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas, and was a writer of poetry. However, 
it is not the purpose of this paper to pursue Atwater genealogy, 
intriguing though it may be. According to the genealogy of the 
family, there have been in all some 8,000 persons bearing the 
family name in America, while the family genealogy carries back 
to the 13th century in England. 

To Caleb Atwater and his wife, Belinda Butler Atwater 
there were born six sons and three daughters. As early as 1905, 
all these had died, with the exception of a daughter, Mrs. Lucy 
Brown, of Indianapolis. No further report of the immediate 
family is at hand. 

Caleb Atwater was destined to die, as he had lived, with but 
little accumulation of worldly goods. His whole concern had been 
given to the advancement of science and human welfare, rather 


than the making of money. He was unfortunate,: perhaps, 
having outlived his time and to have been forgotten by his con- 
temporaries a full decade before his death. He passed to his 
reward in his Circleville home in March, 1867, at the age of 88. 
That it may not be said of Caleb Atwater that he is “unwept, 
unhonored and unsung,” this brief re-appraisal is submitted.* 


*Author’s Note: The data for the period of Atwater’s residence in the East are 
of historic record and require no special references. For the sketch of his life in Ohio, 
the following sources have been consulted: 
Francis Atwater, comp., Atwater History and Genealogy (Meriden, Conn., 1901). 
William McAlpine, “The Origin of Public Education in Ohio,’ in Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Quarterly (Columbus), XXXVIII (1929), 
409-47. 

Dumas me, ed., Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1928-37), I, 
415-16. 


Clement L. Martzolff, “Caleb Atwater,’’? in Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly, XIV (1905), 247-71. 

History of Portage County, Ohio (Chicago, 1885). 

Charles Whittlesey, Early History of Cleveland (Cleveland, 1867). 





THE HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 
OF OHIO 


By LEE SHEPARD 


In the space of a short sketch it is impossible to write a com- 
prehensive history of this 113-year-old society. When it is real- 
ized that the first effort to form a historical society in Ohio was 
made in 1822, only 27 years after the signing of the Treaty of 
Greenville, one can only wonder at the temerity of the scattered 
residents whose ambitions at that time were doomed to failure. 
Ohio was developing fast, however, and on February 11, 1831, 
the legislature passed another Act of Incorporation, the refer- 
ence being Vol. 39, Local Laws, page 122, Sec. 1 which begins: 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, that 
Benjamin Tappan, John C. Wright and Doctor John Andrews of Steuben- 
ville, Arius Nye and Doctor S. P. Hildreth of Marietta, Appleton Downer, 
Doctor T. Flanner and E. Buckingham of Zanesville, Thomas James, B. G. 
Leonard and James T. Worthington of Chillicothe, Gustavus Swan, John 
M. Edmiston, Alfred Kelley and Doctor Benjamin Platt of Columbus, 
Joseph S. Sullivant of Franklinton, Doctor E. Cooper of Newark, R. H. 
Bishop, Thomas Kelly and James McBride of Butler County, Dr. J. Cobb, 
Dr. Elijah Slack, N. Longworth, John P. Foote and Timothy Flint of 
Cincinnati, John Sloane, of Wayne County, Jared P. Kirtland of Trumbull 
County, Samuel Wheeler of Geauga County, Ebenezer Lane of Huron 
County and William Wall of Athens, and such other persons as may from 
time to time become members shall be and are hereby constituted a body cor- 
porate, etc. ... 

Provided always, That the funds of said corporation shall not be used 
and appropriated to the purpose of banking . . . That any five persons 
named in the first section of this Act shall have power to call a meeting 
of said Society for the election of their officers and the transaction of such 
other business as may be necessary and proper, etc. . . . No person shall 
be admitted a member of this Society who is not a resident of Ohio and 
21 years of age—but honorary membership shall be obtainable for those 
persons distinguished for their talents, knowledge, science or worth in any 
part of the world.... 


( 89 ) 
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At the firstemeeting of the Society held at Columbus Decem- 
ber 21, 1831, the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 
“That Jeremiah Morrow, Ethan A. Brown, Benjamin Ruggles, 
David K. Este, Edward King, John M. Goodenow, Philemon 
Bucher, Ralph Granger and Thomas H. Genine, the individuals 
named in the Act to incorporate the Historical Society of Ohio 
(passed February 12, 1822) be admitted and considered members 
of this Society.” 

Attesting to the fact that the incorporators of the Historical 
and Philosophical Society of Ohio really tried to make it a state 
society is the representative list of members from all parts of the 
State. Among the earliest honorary members elected were Dr. 
Thomas Say and Charles Lescuer, from New Harmony, Indiana, 
exponents of a new social order. They were not elected how- 
ever without some debate. Many prominent men in all parts 
of the country were elected to honorary membership. 


Who were these men who felt so strongly that the recollec- 
tions and diaries of the first pioneers of this section should be 
preserved while many of them were yet living? 


Benjamin Tappan came to Ohio in 1799. He was the first 
white settler in Portage County, became judge of the Common 
Pleas Court and later U. S. Senator. Afterwards he was a law 
partner of Edwin M. Stanton. He was the first elected president 
of the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio at its meeting 
held in Columbus, December 31, 1831, and made the annual ad- 
dress at the meeting of the Society, December 22, 1832. John 
C. Wright came to Ohio in 1810. He was a Congressman and 
later Judge of the Supreme Court of Ohio, editor of the Cincin- 
nati Gasette and one of the founders of the Cincinnati Law 
School. Alfred C. Kelley served for many years in the General 
Assembly, acted as Canal Commissioner and was connected with 
the development of two of Ohio’s earliest railroads. R. H. Bishop 
was President of Miami University at the time of the incorpora- 
tion of the Society and a recognized educator in Kentucky and 
Ohio. 


James McBride was a resident of Butler County all of his 
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life. He had quite a reputation as a writer and historian. Jared 
P. Kirtland’s reputation rested on the fact that he was well known 
over the State as a medical college professor. Dr. S. P. Hildreth 
was not only a well known physician in Marietta but he enjoyed 
a state reputation as a historical writer. Timothy Flint, the Con- 
gregational minister, missionary and author was well known in 
the western country. Judge Jacob Burnet, E. D. Mansfield, Wil- 
liam Gallagher, Manning F. Force, Rufus King were some of a 
long and important list of members who gave generously of their 
time and abilities to further the aims of the Society. 


Certainly it can be claimed that even in 1831 Ohio had many 
educated and scholarly men whose names would add lustre to any 
historical society in any state, and while the Society did not 
flourish as far as meetings were concerned it did, however, for 
a time manage to hold an annual meeting each December in Colum- 
bus. It was during this early period that John H. James addressed 
the annual meeting, December 26, 1835, on a rational system of 
education. At other meetings Dr. Hildreth presented a brief 
history of the floods in the Ohio River from 1772 to 1832, John 
W. Van Cleve’s address covered the history of the early settle- 
ment of Dayton, James McBride’s paper was a sketch of the his- 
tory of Oxford and the Miami University and a survey of the 
ancient fortifications in Butler County, Ohio. Judge Burnet wrote 
a series of letters on the early history of the Northwest Territory 
which the Society published in 1839, this publication also including 
discourses before the Society of Timothy Walker, General Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, James H. Perkins, James T. Worthington 
and Arius Nye. Thus the Society fostered and developed the 
literary talents of its members and preserved for posterity many 
interesting facts relating to the early history of Ohio. With 
travel conditions as they were at this time it was difficult for a 
state society to function and the annual meetings were never well 
attended. 


The first minute book of the Society contains a faithful rec- 
ord of the meetings up to May 6, 1850. The constitution was 
signed by many of the members who also listed their ages and 
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places of residence. It is interesting to. note that the average age 
of the first 70 members was only 39. But the early enthusiasm of 
the scattered members cooled off and by the late 1840’s it became 
increasingly difficult to hold annual meetings at Columbus. 


At a special meeting of the Society held at the Neil House in 
Columbus on December 26, 1848, the question of poor attendance 
was discussed. Salmon P. Chase made a motion: ‘Resolved that 
the 2nd Section of the By-Laws be amended by striking out the 
word Columbus where it occurs in said Section and filling the 
blank with the word Cincinnati so as to provide that the future 
meetings of this society shall be held at Cincinnati.” On motion 
of Mr. Chase it was further resolved: “That this annual meeting 
stands adjourned to meet at the rooms of the Cincinnati Historical 
Society in Cincinnati on the first Monday in February next and 
public notice be given such meeting in one newspaper in each of 
the cities of Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati.” These motions 
were passed by those in attendance and on February 5, 1849, the 
Society met pursuant to adjournment in Cincinnati. 


On February 8, 1849, eight new members were elected, all 
from Cincinnati. It was not long before it was voted to take in 
all those belonging to the Cincinnati Historical Society. By this 
action it was felt that a strong society could be sustained at Cin- 
cinnati. The Cincinnati Historical Society had been formed in 
1844 and a broadside recently acquired dated August 24, 1844, 
reads as follows: 


Sir: An Association has been recently organized in this city whose 
principal object is the collection of the historical records of the west, with 
a view to their preservation and diffusion. Among those we include all 
books, maps, statistics, pamphlets, addresses and manuscripts relating to 
the transactions of the past. 

The Society is called the Cincinnati Historical Society and has the 
following officers; James H. Perkins, President, John P. Foote, Vice- 
President, J. G. Anthony, Recording Secretary, Charles Whittlesey, Cor- 
responding Secretary, Harvey Hall, Treasurer, and A. Randall, Librarian. 
The Executive Committee have procured and directed the Corresponding 
Secretary to print a catalogue of the Works we wish to obtain. . . 

Will you examine it, and inform the Secretary as soon as practicable 
through the Post Office or other means, what Works of the proper kind 
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you are in possession of—whether you are disposed to donate any of them 
to the Association—what Books you would exchange for others, or sell, 
and affix the prices to all. Also, what publication you would be willing te 
deposit with the Librarian, with the privilege of purchase within a rea- 
sonable time; and whether you are disposed to become a member—admis- 
sion fee, three dollars. 


Then followed a list of some 275 books wanted by the So- 
ciety. The curious thing is that at least three-fourths of this list 
can be found today in all three of the great state collections in 
Ohio in their original editions published before 1844, a hundred 
years ago. 


When the societies merged in 1849, naturally, the libraries 
were merged, but because neither society had much of a system 
for taking care of their collections, the merged library was still 
small and comparatively unimportant, except for the manuscripts 
and diaries which had a tendency to disappear as time went on. 
The minutes are lacking from May 6, 1850 to May 23, 1868. The 
Society continued to function, but by the close of the Civil War 
only four members remained. They were Robert Buchanan, 


George Graham, John D. Caldwell, all of Cincinnati, and Joseph 
Sullivant of Columbus. 


By 1871 a revival of interest had set in, for the membership 
of the Society climbed back to 68. It now grew rapidly in num- 
bers and prestige with the passing years, until, by 1889, the mem- 
bership numbered 188. 


During the period from 1850 to 1868, the Society functioned 
because of the great loyalty of its few members. The collection 
had been moved about from one location to another and had finally 
been placed in the Public Library in 1860. On May 23, 1869, a 
meeting was called for reorganization and new. life was infused 
by the addition of new members, the collections then being moved 
to the Literary Club. Special mention should be given to Julius 
Dexter, Robert Clarke and E. F. Bliss, three men who were very 
influential in leading the Society back to its rightful place among 
historical societies. Robert Clarke’s book company published 
many historical works during the next few years and his counsel 
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was valuable, while both Bliss and Dexter not only worked hard 
in the interests of the Society, but both became important bene- 
factors in a financial way. The Society has always been privately 
sustained and controlled, depending upon its members and friends 
for support. 

The Society’s collection, which is said to have contained only 
700 volumes in 1868, really started to grow with the reorganiza- 
tion and its growth has been steady ever since. Today, it contains 
over 40,000 volumes, besides thousands of pamphlets, maps, manu- 
scripts and other historical material. The membership has been 
growing steadily for several years and much interest in the work 
of the Society is being shown by the Board and the membership 
at large. Over the years, the Society has been the recipient of 
important manuscript material, such as the Walker Papers, the 
Gano Papers, the William Greene Letters, the Follette Papers, 
the Torrence Papers, and the Clarke Papers. The correspond- 
ence of John Cleves Symmes, edited by Beverley W. Bond, Jr., 
and published by the Society in 1926 was based upon a collection 
of letters acquired from Peter G. Thompson. 


From Mr. Thompson’s estate was also acquired one of the 
finest private collections in existence on the history of Ohio and 
the old Northwest Territory. In 1880, Peter G. Thompson pub- 
lished his Bibliography of Books and Pamphlets Relating to Ohio 
which was largely based on his own collection. It would take a 
great deal of space to list all the important source material in 
the Society’s present collections. The Society has been active 
through the years in publishing portions of its manuscript mate- 
rial, starting in 1838, when it published the early addresses of 
and articles written by its members on various historical subjects. 
The last publication of the Society covered the celebration last 
year in Cincinnati of the Centenary of the Cincinnati Observatory, 
and included a sketch of the Cincinnati Telescope and its dedica- 
tion by John Quincy Adams written by the Society’s Vice Presi- 
dent Robert L. Black. 


The outstanding event of recent years in the history of this 
organization was the celebration of its one hundredth birthday. 
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On February 11, 1931, an afternoon meeting of the members and 
guests was held at the Queen City Club. Professor Randolph G. 
Adams, of the William L. Clements Library at Ann Arbor, made 
the principal address. The meeting was followed by a banquet in 
the evening when Joseph Wilby, President, acted as toastmaster. 
The Mayor, City Manager, Mrs. Joseph Benson Foraker, Profes- 
sor Adams and Dr. Beverley W. Bond, Jr., responded with short 
addresses. 


Rapid strides have been made in the last few years under 
the able leadership of Dr. Beverley W. Bond, Jr., President, and 
an interested Board of Directors. The Society has been located 
for some time in the University of Cincinnati Library building, 
where it is comfortably housed but it is hoped that the time will 
come when a home of its own will be possible.* 


* Editor’s Note—Since the above article went to press the Historical and Philo- 
ae Society of Ohio has chosen as its new director Mr. Virginius C. Hall of 
incinnati. 











THE WESTERN RESERVE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


By Expert J. BENTON 


As the Western Reserve Historical Society has passed the 
three score and ten commonly allotted as the span of human life, 
having recently celebrated its seventy-fifth birthday, it would 
seem to have attained a respectable age. The record, however, 
shows that there are twenty-two historical societies in the United 
States which were founded more than one hundred years ago. 
One who is familiar with the cultural history of Ohio would 
expect Cincinnati to have been ahead of Cleveland in this respect. 
Again the record shows that the Historical and Philosophical 
Society was thirty-six years of age when Cleveland’s historical 
society was organized (Cincinnati, 1831; Cleveland, 1867). 

Clevelanders made what proved to be two false or prema- 
ture, or perhaps better, badly-timed starts. In 1857, the Cuya- 
hoga County Historical Society was started; the following year, 
on February 15, the organization was completed. Leonard Case, 
Sr., was chosen president and John Barr was selected as secre- 
tary. The organization was county wide, a vice-president and 
local committee for each township. Early settlers and township 
officers were given special privileges on the expectation that such 
persons could very effectively aid in the collection and preserva- 
tion of historical materials. Colonel Charles Whittlesey, Ahaz 
Merchant and George B. Merwin were trustees, all three being well 
known in Cleveland’s business and cultural history. Full accounts 
of the Society’s early activities were published in the newspapers. 
Much information about the early history of the several town- 
ships, gathered by the committees, was published in the Leader 
during 1858. The Society held “grand county picnic pioneer cele- 
brations” at Newburgh in June, 1858 and 1860. Like a county fair, 
public speaking and the exhibition of relics, instead of pigs, cattle 
and horses, marked the occasions. In 1860 Colonel Whittlesey was 
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the chief speaker, and was undoubtedly one of the real leaders 
of the movement. Of the picnic of 1860 the editor of the Leader 
wrote that “all had a grand time,” 5,000 or more, and that the 
celebration had exceeded the previous one “in numbers, music, 
speeches, relics and enthusiasm.” A third picnic was planned for 
June, 1861, at Doan’s Corners, East Cleveland. But the Cuya- 
hoga County Historical Society became a casualty of the Civil 
War. Its program never passed beyond the gathering stage. Its 
officers met in the County Court House in the Public Square. 
The records were later turned over to the Western Reserve His- 
torical Society. Several of the relics mentioned in the contempo- 
rary newspapers may now be seen at the Society’s museum: for 
example Rudolphus Edwards’ compass which he used in 1798 
in surveying the first road from the Pennsylvania line to Cleve- 
land ; the millstones of the first Newburgh flour mill, recently in- 
stalled at the museum by the county commissioners and the county 
engineer’s men; and Allen Gaylord’s painting, representing Cleve- 
land as he saw it in 1797. 

In 1863, an attempt was made to found a Cleveland Histor- 
ical Society. Officers were chosen. By whom is not apparent 
from the newspaper record. The president and secretary bore 
names of persons, strangers in the cultural records of the time 
as well as to the Cleveland land directories, and the Society be- 
came another casualty of the Civil War. The historical societies 
of Cleveland were not the only Civil War victims. For example, 
the Academy of Natural Science was another. 

The Cleveland Library Association, chartered in 1848, 
weathered the Civil War. In 1867, at a time when the majority 
of northern people were thinking of repression and humiliation 
for the southern whites, a group of Clevelanders turned to plans 
for a revival of two of the city’s cultural institutions. Active in 
the group were Colonel Whittlesey and John Barr of Cuyahoga 
County Historical Society fame. The move came from within 
the Cleveland Library Association. It was a plan for specializa- 
tion in the efforts of the library group. The trustees and other 
officers seemed to think that history and natural science would 
be advanced more rapidly if given their own quarters and organi- 
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zations. In 1867 some of them organized the Western Reserve 
Historical Society and two years later the Kirtland Society of 
Natural History, both departments of the Library Association, 
under its general auspices and administered by its supporters. 
Colonel Whittlesey, a West Pointer by training and an explorer 
by instinct and profession became president. The president of 
the Library Association at the time, Martin B. Scott, an insurance 
man and active promoter of welfare movements, became vice- 
president of the historical department. A. T. Goodman, active in 
the Library Association, also joined with the group and in 1868 
became recording secretary. It is clear from the record that 
Charles C. Baldwin, a graduate of Wesleyan University, of the 
Harvard Law School, a Cleveland attorney, later a judge of the 
circuit court of Ohio, and at the time a trustee and vice-president 
of the Library Association was a moving spirit in founding the 
Historical Society. He and Colonel Whittlesey had long been 
active in their efforts to promote local history and local culture in 
general. The services of Secretary Goodman, a young attorney 
of dynamic personality, were terminated by an early death and 
Judge Baldwin became secretary. On the death of Colonel Whit- 
tlesey, in 1886, he became president. 

The by-laws gave to the “department” the name that was to 
hold—The Western Reserve Historical Society—and stated that 
the principal object was “to discover, procure and preserve what- 
ever relates to the history, biography, genealogy, antiquities and 
statistics connected with the City of Cleveland and the Western 
Reserve.” In order to make sure that all historical interests of 
Clevelanders would come within its field, the by-laws added, 
“and generally what relates to the history of Ohio and the Great 
West.” A board of six curators with the president, treasurer and 
chairman of the library committee of the parent society as ex- 
officio members became the governing body. At the start the 
Cleveland Library Association provided the two departments— 
the Historical Society and the Kirtland Society—with quarters. 

To the historical department it assigned “the splendid fire- 
proof room 29 ft. by 80, on the third floor of the Savings 
Bank.” The collections of the two departments or branches. 
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the officers of the Library Association said, would constitute “a 
valuable museum of history, mechanical arts, specimens of natural 
history and natural science, maps, manuscripts, likenesses of the 
pioneers, relics, engraved views, etc.”—a comprehensive program 
for the advancement of history and natural science. The annual 
reports of those days were a record of small beginnings. Only a 
few cases were available for the display of objects which came in. 
But the reports exhibited no lack of optimism. The meetings of 
the Society were nearly always at the home of some one of the 
curators, and largely for social and literary discussions. 


In 1892, the Historical Society passed from under the wings 
of the parent organization, having secured a state charter and 
purchased a home of its own, the old Society for Savings build- 
ing on the Public Square, the one in which it had been a tenant 
from the beginning. In the new charter the functions of the 
Society were broadened. It was to have a wider outlook—Ohio 
and the West, not Western Reserve and the West; it was to 
maintain a museum and a library as coordinate agencies, and it was 


to employ literary meetings, publications and “other proper 
means” of fulfilling its educational mission. 


In the latter part of the nineteenth century, Cleveland had 
entered into a new period of its cultural history, with Western 
Reserve University and Case School established four miles out 
Euclid Avenue, in the country, in fact. In 1898, six years after 
purchasing a home of its own on Memorial Park, the name of 
the time for the Public Square, the Society sold its property to 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce and moved into a new build- 
ing, designed better to meet its needs, located in the Wade Park 
area, adjacent to Case School and Western Reserve University. 
It was a significant change, from the business center to the so- 
called University Circle. 


In 1913 the Society advanced to a new stage when it ap- 
pointed Wallace H. Cathcart director, its first, with the under- 
standing that he would devote his entire time to its work. It rep- 
resented a new era, one of very rapid growth. His skill as a 
collector put new life into the Society. Within a few years the 
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building the officers had thought the answer to all their needs 
was greatly overcrowded. The assembly hall was taken over to 
house the library, and without a hall, the lecture series and meet- 
ings of members were abandoned. The museum was cramped al- 
most to a point of extinction by the needs of the accumulating 
books, pamphlets and newspapers. Much that the Society owned 
was stored in rented warehouse rooms. The officers faced a dilem- 
ma: without space for exhibits gifts were withheld; stagnation 
meant declining confidence in the Society’s objectives. A way 
was found to break the deadlock. 

Between 1938 and 1941 President Laurence H. Norton led 
the trustees through the necessary steps in the acquisition and 
occupation of a new home on East Boulevard, facing Wade Park 
and still near the University, Severance Hall and the Museum of 
Art. In 1944 two fifty-room residences house the Library and 
the Museum. Together they constitute a unique setting for an 
historical society. In architectural form they are Florentine 
villas, set in enclosed, formal gardens, and constitute a beautiful 
place for the treasures of a library and a museum. What is also 
important in a large city, so far as the Society’s needs can today be 
foreseen, there is ample space for expansion with additional build- 
ings. 

The Society set out, as the name implies, to serve north- 
eastern Ohio. It has sought to do this with a library of books, 
pamphlets, maps and manuscripts that would encourage the study 
of American history, with a museum that would vitalize and give 
reality to innumerable aspects of history, and by annual lecture 
series and publications that should make public the results of 
studies in the museum library. The founders made much of fre- 
quent meetings of the members of the Society in one another’s 
homes for a discussion of historical subjects—a sort of members’ 
forum. In 1944, all the services except the members’ forum are 
being continued. New services have taken its place. Lantern 
and film projectors exhibit scenes of historic significance. The 
settled opinion of historical scholars regarding controversial views 
of the past are exhibited by charts and other graphic devices. The 
use of certain rooms in the Museum by individuals and by so- 
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cicties for the exhibition of significant private collections adds 
variety and therefore interest to the Society’s work. Loan ex- 
hibits sent to the schools and other public buildings carry the 
Society’s influence into the community. The gardens are much 
used for social affairs of cultural organizations—churches, pa- 
triotic societies and clubs—with mutual advantages for the visitors 
and for the Society. 

In Cleveland, as elsewhere, the Museum attracts more visitors 
than the Library. It is ever changing and offers exhibits that 
attract the eye. The Library is the place where visitors go to work 
on a variety of tasks. A description of the Museum’s twenty-four 
or five rooms of exhibits would in many cases not be true the fol- 
lowing month. Half of the contents of the Museum are in storage, 
to be drawn on for fresh exhibits as occasion arises. 

Perhaps a summary description of the contents of the Library 
may interest scholars outside Cleveland and should find a place 
in this statement. Here again pictures, medals, coins, stamps and 
maps, though in cases in the Library, serve the same purpose as 
the museum objects. They illuminate history rather than serve 
as the raw materials out of which history is made—as do manu- 
scripts, newspapers, pamphlets and books. The collections of 
pictures, medals, coins, stamps and maps, however, are a notable 
part of the historical material in the Library building. 

The Baldwin map collection deserves special mention. It 
contains 15th, 16th and 17th century world maps, and others of 
the Americas in particular. The manuscript maps of ‘the early 
surveyors and agents of the Connecticut Land Company consti- 
tute an invaluable record for the early history of Ohio. There are 
more than four hundred atlases in the map division, including 
many rare world atlases. 

No one knows exactly how many manuscripts the Society 
possesses. Wallace H. Cathcart, who as director did more than 
anyone else to build up this division, estimated the number at 

more than one million items. Several sections are extensive 
' enough to be worthy of special mention : 

(a) The records of the Connecticut Land Company, its sec- 
retary, surveyors and agents, and those of the early land pro- 
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prietors of New Connecticut, as they preferred to call the West- 
ern Reserve. 


(b) William P. Palmer’s great collection of letters, diaries 
and other papers on slavery, the Civil War, Lincoln and recon- 
struction. 

(c) The Shaker collection, which includes diaries, journals, 
correspondence, sermons and other papers from the several 
Shaker unions. 


(d) There is a long file of personal correspondence—that of 
Elisha Whittlesey, Whig Congressman from Ohio; of Theodore 
E. Burton until the end of the session of Congress in 1915; and 
that of Myron T. Herrick. That of Herrick, while ambassador 
to France, is particulary valuable for students of history in the 
1920's. The collection of business records is rapidly growing, as 
might be expected of a Society located in a large industrial cen- 
ter. 


The newspaper division contains about 25,000 bound volumes 
and thousands of unbound, fragmentary files. The Palmer col- 
lection alone contains 22,000 issues of newspapers published in 
the Confederate States. There are unbroken or nearly unbroken 
files of all leading Cleveland newspapers and many of the short 
lived class. This is also true of many cities of Ohio, particularly 
of the Western Reserve area, of, for example, Warren and Elyria. 
The Ohio State Journal is complete since 1826, the Scioto Gazette 
for 1801-1857, and the Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette for 
1801-1837. The Society has the National Intelligencer, tri-weekly, 
1800-1861, daily 1813-1869, the Columbian Centinel, Boston, 1788- 
1820, the New York Tribune, 1845-1896, and the Herald and the 
Times, 1861-1896. Going farther afleld there is the London 
Chronicle, 1757-1799. 


The Society has made no attempt to build up a general 
periodical collection. That is a field it is content to leave to 
Western Reserve University and the Cleveland Public Library. 
Its major purpose is to maintain a collection of national, regional 
and local or State historical periodicals. Files of many denomi- 
national publications, however, cover a large portion of the nine- 
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teenth century. For example, there is the Quaker Friend, 1828- 
1903, and Bibliotheca Sacra, 1844-1921. Harper’s Weekly is com- 
plete, and that is true of Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Ladies’ Re- 
pository. Punch, interesting for cartoons, is complete for 184I1- 
1912 and for the World War I period. The National Geographic 
Magazine and the Geographical Journal are complete from the be- 
ginning to date. The same is true of Antiques, and the Cincin- 
nati Lancet and Clinic. 


As would be expected, two-thirds of the Library space is 
occupied by books and pamphlets. There are about 400,000 books 
and pamphlets. It is not practical to list more than a few signifi- 
cant collections. The W. P. Palmer library of works on slavery, 
Civil War, reconstruction and Abraham Lincoln is outstanding 
in value for research students. The Lincoln section has been 
supplemented by valuable additions, the gifts of Mrs. George R. 
Lamb and the daughters of Stephen Wallis Tener. The D. Z. 
Norton collection of works on Napoleon, though small, is unique 
in the number that are not commonly found in American libraries. 
The Judge Henry C. White gift covers an extensive field of 
Arctic explorations; and there is the Charles G. King collection 
on the history of costume, international in scope and of every age. 
In the genealogy division are 15,000 individual family genealogies, 
besides the general material in society publications and vital 
records. There is a practically complete file of early Ohio laws 
and of Congressional records and documents. But this is in 
danger of becoming a catalogue. The Society merely claims to 
have a usable and extensive library of Americana, including both 
popular works and rare early imprints. The Library is open 
from 9:00 to 5:00 six days during the week and from 2:00 to 
5:00 Sunday. The Museum is open to the public Tuesday to Sat- 
urday inclusive from 10:00 to 5:00 and on Sunday from 2:00 to 
5:00. Both are free of fees at any time. _ 











THE ANTI-GALLOWS MOVEMENT IN OHIO 


By ALBerT Post 


The criminal codes of colonial America were based on those 
of England, but in the New World where the social structure and 
traditions were less binding, these codes were modified by re- 
ducing the number of capital crimes. In England, during the 
eighteenth century, over two hundred felonies were capital, while 
in the North American colonies the average number was about 
twelve. With the publication in 1764 of the Essay on Crimes and 
Punishments by the Italian reformer, Beccaria, the movement for 
the abolition of the death penalty really got under way. Blackstone 
in his Commentaries repeated many of Beccaria’s arguments and 
in this way a large part of the legal profession in America came 
to hold liberal views regarding criminal law. Some, like Thomas 
Jefferson and John Adams, read Beccaria carefully, for as early 
as 1773 an English edition was printed in New York. 

Before the American Revolution the usual method of punish- 
ing criminals was by death, mutilation and fine; imprisonment 
was uncommon because there were no prison systems, only in- 
secure county jails. Largely owing to the influence of the Society 
of Friends, Pennsylvania in 1790 became the first state to estab- 
lish a modern prison system. In a short time New York followed 
the lead set by Pennsylvania and other states did likewise. As 
for Ohio, construction was begun on a state penitentiary in 1813 
and the building was completed two years later. The establish- 
ment of the state prison now made it possible to substitute im- 
prisonment for crimes which formerly had been punished by 
death and corporal punishment. 

The first criminal code of the Northwest Territory, the Ma- 
rietta code of 1788, listed only five capital crimes: treason, murder, 
and arson, burglary, and robbery resulting in death.t In 1799, 


1$almon P. Chase, ed., The Statutes of Ohio and of the Ser ge ee 
Adopted or Enacted from 1788 to 1833 Inclusive (Cincinnati, 1833-35), I, - 
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arson of any type was added to the number of offenses meriting 
death. 


After Ohio achieved statehood the criminal code was revised 
by an Act of January 15, 1805, which limited the death penalty 
to treason, murder, rape, arson with prejudice to life, and maim- 
ing with malice aforethought.? Four years later the last offense 
was dropped from the capital felonies. 


In 1794, Pennsylvania led other states by differentiating be- 
tween murder in the first degree and murder in the second degree. 
Previously all murderers were treated alike and the criminal suf- 
fered death if convicted. Under the new codes murder in the 
first degree—murder committed purposely with deliberate and 
premeditated malice—was punished capitally, while all other 
murders were held to be murder in the second degree and to 
deserve only imprisonment for life. In January, 1815, the very 
year the state penitentiary was completed, Ohio reduced the list 
of capital crimes from four to two. A distinction was made be- 
tween the two degrees of murder and only murder in the first 
degree punished by death; treason was the other capital offense. 
Rape and arson jeopardizing life were reduced to crimes penalized 
by imprisonment for life.* By an act of 1824 the death penalty 
was limited to murder in the first degree, and so it remained 
during the next four decades notwithstanding strong efforts to 
abolish capital punishment entirely. It was realized that under 
the Federal Constitution treason against an individual state was 
a mere chimera, and it was useless to legislate against it, for there 
could be no treason against Ohio which would not also be treason 
against the United States.‘ 

The first voice against the gallows in Ohio was raised by 
Elisha Bates, a Quaker of Mt. Pleasant, who opposed all sorts 
of violence. His monthly publication, The Moral Advocate, Bates 
made the vehicle for his ideas.5 From 1821 to 1824 he wrote 
occasional articles in opposition to the death penalty, but his 

2 Ibid., 438-9 
* Ibid., II, 856-7. 
4 American Quarterly Review (Philadelphia), X (1831), 39. 


5Robert J. Leach, “Elisha Bates and the Mt. Pleasant Press, 1817-1827,” mens of 
Friends’ Historical ‘Association (Philadelphia, 1940), XXIX, 17-29. 
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opinions reached an extremely small audience and had little in- 
fluence. The arguments of Bates against the gallows were pre- 
mature and not until about a decade after the demise of The Moral 
Advocate did the state legislature seriously turn to the subject. 


On December 28, 1835, Carter B. Harlan of Clinton County 
offered a House resolution that a select committee of three be 
appointed in order to enquire into the expediency of bringing in a 
bill for the abolition of capital punishment.?| In February, 1836, 
the committee reported a bill for abolition, but, when it came up 
for discussion a month later, the opponents of the bill were able 
to postpone consideration.* Early in the next legislative session 
the postponed measure was brought to the attention of the House 
by the committee on the judiciary. To this committee the whole 
subject was one of expediency. Every organized community, the 
committee declared, had the right inherently to inflict capital pun- 
ishment for the commission of deliberate murder. Nor was there 
any evidence that the people desired any change. But the com- 
mittee admitted: “It cannot however be doubted, that very many 
of the most intelligent and patriotic citizens of this State, are de- 
cided advocates of the repeal of the law under consideration, and 
the time may indeed be rapidly approaching, when its repeal will 
be accomplished, with the approbation of a majority of the peo- 
ple.” ® In the opinion of the committee, however, the abolition 
of the gallows was a threat to the security of the lives and prop- 
erty of the citizens of the State, and the proposal to postpone the 
question indefinitely was agreed to by the House. While the 
House was going through this agitation, the Senate remained 
silent. 

By 1837, the subject of capital punishment had become im- 
portant enough for Governor Joseph Vance to recommend the 
abolition of the gallows and the substitution of imprisonment for 
life in the state penitentiary. Although the Governor’s views 
were accorded a respectable hearing, the Senate judiciary com- 


6 The eo need (Mt. Pleasant, Ohio), I (1821), 20; II (1822), 126-34; 


Ill (1823), 1 

io, — Journal, 1835, 328. 
* Joi. 598, 845. 
® Ohio, House Journal, 1836, 126. 
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mittee refused to recommend any change in the law.’® On the 
other hand, the House committee reported a bill for abolition but 
the House refused to commit itself and by a vote of 33 to 29 post- 
poned the measure until the next session." 

On December 4, 1838, in his annual message, Governor Vance 
launched a second attack on the death penalty, that “antique relick 
of barbarism.” According to Vance, “The security of our State 
Prison renders it almost as safe a depository of this grade of cul- 
prits [murderers], as the grave itself.”’* Again the Senate judi- 
ciary committee reported against the Governor’s recommendation 
and this time the House committee did the same.'* 


For a period after 1838 the legislature dropped the subject 
of capital punishment entirely and not until 1844 was it revived. 
Now it was the Senate that showed a greater friendliness toward 
abolition. In February, 1844, a select committee of the Senate 
offered its conclusions. In the words of the committee: “Being 
satisfied that a very great proportion, if not a majority of our 
citizens, have come to that conclusion, we think public opinion as 
well as public policy demands, that. we should so change the crim- 
inal code, as to make it conform to the spirit of the age in which 
we live.” 1* The select committee then brought in an abolition bill 
which was referred to the judiciary committee. The latter, how- 
ever, did not view the bill with favor and recommended indefinite 
postponement. The only concession the enemies of the gallows 
could obtain was to have the bill postponed until December of the 
same year. 

In the House the judiciary committee found the sentiment of 
people against any change in the law using words almost dia- 
metrical to those of the Senate committee: “Believing, there- 
fore, that a majority of the people do not desire a change in the 
existing laws, and reflecting their will, as we are bound to do, 
the committee ask to be discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the subject... .”"° Unable to get an satisfaction from 

10 Ohio, Senate Journal, 1837, 51. 

11 Ohio, House Journal, 1837, 572-3. 
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the judiciary committee, the friends of abolition forced through 
the House the appointment of a select committee. On March 8, 
1844, the committee, although recognizing the strength of the 
argument against capital punishment, refused to accede to any 
change and the House assented.’® 

Undoubtedly interest in the abolition of the gallows was in- 
creasing during the latter half of the 1840’s. The summer of 1845 
saw D. Winder of New Paris in Preble County issue a pros- 
pectus for a weekly paper to be known as the “New Paris Post, 
and Western Anti-Hangman.” Winder hoped to commence pub- 
lication July 1, provided enough subscribers could be obtained 
to justify the undertaking. On the subject of capital punishment 
the editor expected “to treat our readers with communications 
from some of the ablest pens in the United States, written ex- 
pressly for our paper.” The merits of the gallows, he continued, 
would be viewed from every possible position of moral and po- 
litical science and the western public would be presented with an 
opportunity to scan the value of its immediate abolition..7 The 
anti-gallows paper never saw the light of day. 

About the same time Winder was projecting his attack on the 
death penalty, the citizens of Union County met at Liberty to dis- 
cuss capital punishment and to petition the Governor for the com- 
mutation of the sentence of death passed on Hosea Cook. After 
some debate a resolution was adopted favoring the extinction of 
the gallows and the commutation of Cook’s sentence.'® 

In 1847, at Oberlin College, Amasa Walker was putting pub- 
lications opposed to the death penalty into the hands of those most 
likely to use them to the advantage of the cause. He found one- 
third of the members of the Theological Seminary in favor of 
abolition. “It is a cheering fact,” Walker asserted, “that so many 
of the young men here are converts to this humane and Christian 
view of this question; for it may reasonably be expected that they 
will exert a wide influence on society in after life.”’® 

About 1849, a “Young Men’s Anti-Capital Punishment So- 

16 Tbid., 741-5. 
17 The Hangman (Boston), June 18, 1845. 
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ciety” was formed in Granville, Licking County. It was composed 
of thirty members, all pledged to labor for the downfall of the gal- 
lows. An able lecturer who would lay the subject before the people 
was greatly needed to strengthen the society. One member wrote 
enthusiastically of the great heart of community which was 
throbbing with intense vibrations and was sending the life-blood 
of humanity through the political and moral system, thereby cleans- 
ing man of that spirit of cruelty that had so long characterized his 
actions.”° 

Capital punishment did not pass unnoticed in the press. The 
Western. Law Journal of Cincinnati spoke up boldly against the 
infliction of the death penalty, although it recognized the inertia 
of custom.*? A Cleveland newspaper failed to see that strangling 
a man aided society or reformed the criminal.?* When the first 
annual meeting of the American Society for the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment was held in Philadelphia in 1845, the Cleve- 
land Herald rejoiced to note that the humanizing principle regard- 
ing the death penalty was securing a firmer foothold in the minds 
of the people.** 


In the state legislature the gallows continued to hold a place 
of interest. On December 5, 1845, the Senate judiciary committee 
reported a bill to abolish the death penalty, but the Senate recom- 
mitted the measure.** In the House more progress was made. 
After an abolition bill was introduced, it was referred to a select 
committee of one—Clement L. Vallandigham. In February, 1846, 
Vallandigham reported the bill back to the House and recom- 
mended its passage, only to have it defeated by a vote of 28 to 21. 

The session of 1846-47 was marked by a fierce parliamentary 
struggle between the friends and foes of the gallows. It opened 
with Joseph Williams of Coshocton County introducing a bill to 
amend the criminal laws of the State so as to eliminate the punish- 
ment by death in all cases. After some debate the measure was 
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committed to the judiciary committee. On January 14, 1847, 
Vallandigham, acting for the committee, recommended passage. A 
motion to recommit was successful and a select committee of 
three including Vallandigham was appointed. A slightly amended 
bill was reported by the select committee; then Vallandigham was 
chosen a select committee of one to consider the bill. Vallandig- 
ham reported a modified measure but the opposition was able to 
amend it by adding a provision providing for infliction of the 
death penalty at the discretion of the court or the recommendation 
of the jury. This actually defeated the anti-gallows bill and the 
reformers pressed for postponement in order to avert a vote. 
Vallandigham then managed to have the amended bill recommitted 
to a select committee of which he was chairman. On January 29, 
Vallandigham delivered a lengthy argument for abolition.** After 
much commotion and numerous roll calls lasting, in one case, until 
3 o'clock in the morning, on December 4, the bill, at the request of 
its friends, was tabled rather than to have it face certain defeat.” 

During the next session, the House refused to become in- 
volved in heated debate and simply referred the abolition bill to 
the judiciary committee where it remained.** In the Senate a 
select committee was appointed. On January 26, 1848, the com- 
mittee reported against dropping capital punishment from the 
statute books.*® The session of 1848-49 resulted in further at- 
tempts to push the measure through. Although George D. 
Hendricks on behalf of a select committee in the Senate came out 
for abolition, the State Senate by a vote of 16 to 12 postponed 
consideration.*® Conservatives cited Michigan, where the gallows 
had been abolished, as an example, declaring that murders had 
greatly increased in that state ; opponents denied these allegations. 
The House simply tabled the bill.* 

Not until 1850 did it appear that success might be achieved. 
After several test votes, on March 18, the Senate, voting 18 to 12, 
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passed a bill which would substitute imprisonment for life in the 
state prison for the death penaltv.** The bill was then sent to the 
House where it was indefinitely postponed, 31 to 23; there the 
matter ended for the time being.** 

This was a severe blow to the reformers but they would not 
admit defeat and carried the battle to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion meeting at Columbus. On May 14, 1850, resolutions were 
brought in requesting that an article abolishing the death penalty 
be added to the Bill of Rights.** When the committee on juris- 
prudence proved hostile to the measure, it was referred to a select 
committee. Early in July, the committee reported an article to the 
Bill of Rights: “Human life shall ever be held inviolate. The 
true object of punishment being, in addition to the security of 
society, to reform and not to exterminate mankind; human life 
shall never be taken as a punishment for crime; but the highest 
punishment inflicted for crime shall be imprisonment during life 
in the State Penitentiary.”** 

When the Convention moved to Cincinnati the capital punish- 
ment question went along too. On December 6, a fierce debate 
raged on the subject without settling the issue. The next day the 
verbal conflict became more heated as arguments, religious, moral 
and historical, were flung at each other by the various speakers. 
The net result was to postpone consideration indefinitely.*7 A last 
effort was made on January 15 to insert an anti-capital punishment 
clause to Section 9 of the Bill of Rights but it went down in 
defeat.38 

After the Convention of 1850, interest in the abolition of the 
gallows languished. In 1852 a resolution in the House of Repre- 
sentatives instructing the judiciary committee to report on the 
abolition bill was easily defeated by a vote of 46 to 28.°° Three 
years later a similar resolution in the Senate lost, 19 to 9, and 
caused almost no interest.*° In his annual message to the General 
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Assembly in January, 1859, Governor Salmon P. Chase pointed 
out the infrequency of convictions as compared to indictments and 
suggested that it might be expedient to authorize the courts to 
sentence at their discretion to death or imprisonment for life 
murderers in the first degree.*' There the matter stood in 1860 
when the approaching civil strife ended such humanitarian reform 
activities, 

But one important progressive modification regarding capital 
punishment was successful. As early as 1834, Pennsylvania had 
limited executions to the privacy of the walls or enclosed yard of 
the prison. In addition, the persons admitted to witness the hang- 
ing were kept down to a small number of official observers, a 
clergyman and a few relatives of the culprit. In supporting this 
reform, it was argued that public executions, attracting thousands 
of spectators of all ages, were cheapening the value of human life 
and were the scenes of brutalizing and depraving exhibitions, often 
leading to robbery and even murder itself. In 1838, when David 
McKisson was hanged at Ravenna, several thousand people, one- 
third of them women and children, observed the spectacle.** 

A weak effort was made in the Ohio Senate to abolish public 
executions even as early as 1835 and, when, in 1837, the Senate 
passed a bill, the House refused to go along.** In the House the 
bill to abolish public executions could not pass because opponents 
of the death penalty added a rider in favor of completely outlaw- 
ing the gallows. Not until 1844, after almost ten years of struggle, 
did the measure to end public executions become law. The vote 
was overwhelmingly in its favor; in the Senate, 24 to 6, and in 
the House, 48 to 10. The elimination of. public executions was an 
important achievement of the anti-gallows movement. 
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SUMMARY OF THE MANUSCRIPT RECOLLECTIONS 
OF MILO G. WILLIAMS (1804-1880) 


By FLorENcE Murpocu 


Interesting glimpses of early Cincinnati are to be found in 
the manuscript recollections by Milo G. Williams, written in 
1877-79. They show not only some historical background to his 
activities in educational, scientific and religious circles, of the city 
of more than a century ago, but also note the changes which oc- 
curred during his lifetime, and are illuminated by his sage com- 
ments. The manuscript deserves publication in its entirety—a 
rough summary only is attempted here. A microfilm of the first 
portion of these “recollections” has been made by the Historical 
and Philosophical Society of Ohio, in Cincinnati. 


Milo Williams, fourth child of Jacob and Eunice (Grum- 
mond) Williams, was born in a frame house on the northeast 
corner of Main and Sixth streets, Cincinnati (where the Gwynne 
building now stands), on April 10, 1804, when the town contained 
only 960 inhabitants. 


The early memories of the boy included the neighboring 
home and handsome gardens of General John S. Gano, then 
clerk of the court, which occupied the north half of the block 
bordered by Main, Sixth, Sycamore and Fifth streets. There were 
few houses then in that outlying part of town, which was mostly 
pasture lots, and a few cultivated fields; no streets were graded 
or paved; wagons fast in the mud were pried out by rails taken 
from the roadside fences; canoes or skiffs were used to carry foot 
passengers across the Ohio River; horses and wagons were rowed 
over in flat-boats ; cattle had to swim. The arrival of barges with 
southern and eastern produce is noted as being of great impor- 
tance to store keepers and residents. Young Williams recalled 
watching the building of the first “Upper Market” on Fifth 
Street (now Government Square), which was erected later than 
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the “Lower Market” on Pearl Street, and which was for the 
benefit of the “hill people.” So many volunteered to help put on 
the roof over the brick columns, that it was finished in a few 
hours. 


Those were the days of homespun and linsey-woolsey cloth- 
ing—‘the music of the spinning wheel took the place of piano or 
guitar, and the young woman’s accomplishments were measured 
by the number of skeins she could spin in a day, instead of her 
ability to sing French or Italian.” 

The boyish recollections of young Milo included also the old 
court house (of which his Grandfather Grummond was contrac- 
tor), within the block bounded by Fourth and Main, Fifth and 
Walnut ; the jail with its dark dungeon and whipping post, and the 
court yard where he watched the friendly Indians hold their war 
dances. He remembered well the old “Two-horned Church” 
(Presbyterian) at Fourth and Main which he attended in his 
youth, and the little company of youngsters under his command, 
drilling earnestly with wooden guns, during the War of 1812, and 
their pride at being received by General Harrison; the triumphal 
arch under which the “regulars” passed; the post riders who car- 
ried important military dispatches ; the games which he played with 
the Indian lads during their encampments west of town near the 
great mound (at what is now Sixth and Mound streets), and many 
other interesting incidents. 

Milo Williams also mentions in entertaining manner the va- 
rious schools in the town, and describes the masters and methods 
under which he received his early education, before the days of 
public schools. 


From 1814 to 1820 the family resided on a farm on the Ham- 
ilton Road, adjoining Col. John Riddle’s home, in a district later 
known as Camp Washington, and here the youth was initiated 
into the cultivation of plant life, which was to be of such lasting 
interest to him. It was probably at this time that the family became 
acquainted with “Johnny Appleseed,” quaint and lovable pioneer 
nurseryman, and disseminator as well, of the then new religious 
doctrines of Emanuel Swedenborg. In his later years (1876), Mr. 
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Williams, as chairman of a historical committee of this church, 
included his recollections of “Johnny” (who often stayed over 
night at his father’s home) in a series of biographies of a number 
of missionaries and ministers, but unfortunately the manuscript 
appears to be lost. 


While in the country, the children studied in the village school 
house, often under incompetent masters, or walked three miles 
each way to a town school. Whenever the opportunity arose, 
young Milo bent ali his energy and natural intelligence towards 
mastering each subject, studying early and late, a habit which 
he pursued all his life. But he also mentions the neighborhood 
amusements of cornhuskings, quiltings, and the arrival of team- 
sters with their great covered wagons and bellteams who put up at 
Walker’s Tavern nearby. 


In his sixteenth year, the family returned to the town, but 
Milo remained to teach the village school, at $10.00 per month, 
in a log cabin of which he gives a vivid description. Here, he 
says, he not only taught, but began to learn the powers of the 
human mind, and to develop his philosophy of education, which 
was to be the dominant interest in his future career, the growth 
of which is evident throughout these interesting memoirs. 


In 1822, young Milo rejoined his family in town and decided 
to open a school of his own, beginning in a small room on Main 
Street, below Fourth, with only one pupil besides his own two 
small sisters. But he soon had to move to larger quarters, first 
in a large frame house on the east side of Walnut below Fourth, 
and by 1828, he was established in the upper two stories of a 
large three-story brick building on Third Street, between Main and 
Sycamore. The note book of Judge A. G. W. Carter gives lively 
reminiscences of these schools, and a newspaper clipping of 1876 
quotes him as follows: “Mr. Williams, in spite of his super- 
abundant ferruling, which, by the way, was the system of the 
times, was a very good teacher and a very good man... . He still 
survives at a venerable age, and is now living in Urbana, Ohio, 
respected by all who know him, and enjoying a distinguished 
reputation as a learned man and a gentleman.” 
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But Mr. Williams himself rapidly progressed beyond the old 
stern method of teaching, for he “soon learned the value of a good 
joke between the teacher and his pupil,” and later concludes that 
“all [school] government should be moral, springing from love 
and guided by wisdom,” any corporal punishment to be admin- 
istered with the utmost discretion. 

The young teacher now began to study intensively himself, 
and in 1827 he was instrumental in forming the “Cincinnati 
Philosophical Society” which included study of the natural 
sciences ; he was its first and only secretary. Many prominent men 
were listed as members, with Dr. John Locke and Dr. Daniel 
Drake among the lecturers. This society was dissolved in 1833, 
its books and papers being transferred to the Ohio Mechanic’s 
Institute, which had a new department along the same lines. 

The winter of 1824-25, Mr. Williams became associated 
with Frederick Eckstein, “an artist and scholar,” in an evening 
school, in which they tried out Pestalozzi’s new system, which 
was somewhat modified after a short visit he made to Robert 
Owens’ short-lived community at New Harmony, Ind., where he 
saw it in action and recognized certain disadvantages. 

At this time also, young Williams was induced by his 
brother Elmor, law partner of James W. Gazlay, to study that 
profession, and joined the Franklin Society, which was com- 
posed of lawyers and students. He did not find this as much 
to his liking as teaching, so never took the final bar examination, 
but later, in 1832, he introduced the first known study of con- 
stitutional law in the high school grades of his school under 
Samuel Y. At-Lee. The examiners of his class, who gave high 
praise, were Judge I. G. Burnet, Judge T. Walker, B. Bliss, 
Timothy Flint and others. These constitutional law courses were 
also organized in the schools Mr. Williams headed later in Day- 
ton and Springfield, and were always taught by members of the 
legal profession. Mr. Williams observed that “Republican gov- 
ernment can be maintained only where the people are intelligent 
and understand their rights and duties as citizens . .. it is a 
stain upon our colleges and higher schools that so little attention 
is given to the study of our organic laws.” 
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The same eventful year of 1822, in which Mr. Williams 
opened his first school, saw also his first acquaintance with the 
doctrines of the New-Church (Swedenborgian) through hearing 
Rev. Adam Hurdus preach in the house of worship on Long- 
worth Street (now Opera Place). His interest was so aroused 
by the new teachings, although at that time there was considerable 
opposition by the other clergy of the town, that he earnestly set 
about. the study of them, giving up his former connection with 
the Presbyterian Church, and the Episcopal Sunday-School where 
he was a teacher. Mr. Hurdus was a native of Manchester, 
England, and arrived in Cincinnati in 1807, where he is known 
as the first local organ builder. He also conducted the first New- 
Church services, for the benefit of his family, in his home on 
Front Street, and it is recorded that Indians, attracted by the 
unusual music, frequently attended these services. By 1811, Mr. 
Hurdus’ hearers had so increased that a church society was 
formed, and he was ordained its minister. It was incorporated 
in 1818, with such well-known names on the early rolls as Mars- 
ton Allen, Sarah F. Appleton, William H. Beard, Frederick 
Eckstein, W. G. W. Gano, A. W. Gilbert, Giles Richards, Ogden 
Ross, Luman Watson and others mentioned later in these memoirs. 

Milo Williams joined this church about 1824, and soon gath- 
ered together a group of men who wished a greater knowledge 
of these new doctrines, for, as he observed, “The solitary student 
is too apt to become kinky!” This group was limited to 12, and 
for sixteen years carried out a program of profound study and 
presentation, Mr. Williams serving as secretary for the remain- 
ing eight years of his residence in Cincinnati. The books ac- 
cumulated by this study group were added to some already pos- 
sessed by the church, and formed the nucleus of the present 
library of over 5000 New-Church books, bound magazines, pam- 
phlets, records, etc., which is now housed in the Parish House 
at Oak and Winslow streets, Walnut Hills. 


Never content with knowledge without action, Mr. Williams 
organized a Sunday-School in 1832, and in his recollections, gives 
interesting details of his methods of Scripture teaching, especially 
Scripture Geography and Natural History. The first teachers in 
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this Sunday-School were Charles F. Kellogg, Samuel Y. At-Lee, 
William H. Williams and Mrs. Ebenezer Hinman. Mr. Wil- 
liams’ methods were recommended as a model to all New-Church 
Sunday-Schools, by a committee appointed by the Western New- 
Church Convention held that year in Cincinnati (1832), con- 
sisting of John Murdoch of Springfield, Josiah M. Espy of Co- 
lumbus, Otho M. Herron and the Rev. David Powell. 

This interest in the New-Church grew to be the most vital 
factor in Milo Williams’ life, its high ideals permeating all his 
philosophy of religion, of education and of standards of conduct. 

He was elected secretary of the local church meetings in 
1825, and was first secretary of the Western New-Church Con- 
vention in 1832, of which Daniel Mayo of Kentucky, was presi- 
dent. He was also chairman of the Committee on Constitution, 
and of the Committee on Education, at this time first proposing the 
“establishment of a literary institution in connection wih agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts, and based on the principles of the 
New Church,”—a concept he was later to carry out in part. He 
was also working editor for a time, of a monthly church period- 
ical called The Precursor, and from 1838 to 1845 was president 
of the Western Convention, succeeding Hon. John Young of 
Greensburg, Pa. The name was changed in 1848 to the present 
Ohio Association of the New-Church, which is one of the con- 
stituent bodies of General Convention of the New Jerusalem. 
Mr. Williams’ comments on the annual meetings fill many pages 
of his memoirs, and his constant effort to carry his share and 
more, of the constructive work of the organization everywhere 
appears. He served on numerous local and state committees as 
well as on the Board of Managers of the Theological School 
(Cambridge, Mass.), for 13 years and the Board of Publication 
(New York) for many years. His later activities centered in 
the culmination of his life work, New-Church education in Ur- 
bana, Ohio. 

Mr. Williams records his joining with Mr. David Pruden of 
Dayton, in 1833, in establishing a Manual Training School there 
in buildings owned by Mr. Pruden, as it seemed to “open a 
wider field of usefulness and a pleasant change from city life in 
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Cincinnati.” The plan, which seems singularly modern, re- 
quired all students to spend part of the time in manual labor, and 
although the student body increased, so did the necessity for in- 
cluding more branches of work, which outgrew both the buildings 
and their available capital, in a few years. 

While in Dayton, Mr. Williams studied the indigenous plants, 
and worked out an original method of teaching botany “using 
eyes instead of books” on what would now be called field trips. 
Here he also introduced the study of anatomy and physiology, 
and was instrumental in forming a county society of teachers, of 
which he was the presiding officer. He formed also, a small 
New-Church Society, of which he was the leader, and at that 
time he was licensed to preach, although he never felt himself 
qualified for a future in the ministry. At this time too (1833), 
Mr. Williams began making the weather observations for the 
Meterological Department in Washington, which he systematically 
continued for the remaining 47 years of his life, in Springfield, 
Cincinnati, Dayton and Urbana. 

Immediately after the closing of the Manual Training In- 
stitute in Dayton, in 1835,,a call from the Springfield High School 
was accepted and he moved to that “pleasant village” to organize 
the school as its teaching head, and ex-officio president of the 
Board of Trustees. Here again he spent his leisure hours in 
botanical study, adding specimens to his large herbarium, and 
lecturing before the Lyceum on various sciences. Five years 
iater when the high school was bought by the Methodist Church, 
Mr. Williams was asked to remain as principal, but deciding he 
would not feel free in a sectarian school differing from his own 
faith, he returned to Cincinnati where an opening awaited him 
as head of a New-Church school just being established. Among 
the patrons and members of the association sponsoring it, were 
many familiar names of that day, including Southworth Holmes, 
Nathan Sampson, J. L. Wayne, Charles Andress, Tunis Brewer, 
David Loring, Charles Sontag, Oliver Lovell, Benjamin Tappan, 
Fenton Lawson, J. Resor, B. F. Hunt, George Graham, F. W. 
Dury and W. Manser. 

Mr. Williams was sent to Boston to investigate a New- 
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Church school there, and on his return opened the Cincinnati 
school in January, 1840, at first in the basement of the church 
on Longworth Street, then in ‘a beautiful and commodious edi- 
fice, with apartments large, airy and well lighted,” which was 
erected by Samuel Smith (one of the famous “sixty-foot Smiths”) 
on an adjoining lot. The handsome furnishings included a fine 
pipe organ. This building was afterwards used as a high school 
by the city. 

As stated in Rev. M. M. Carll’s address at the opening cere- 
monies, “The end in view is to educate children that they may 
be prepared to fulfill the purpose and legitimate uses of existence 
here on earth, and thus be qualified to perform higher and nobler 
uses hereafter in heaven. . . . Science will become the handmaid 
of religion. . . . happy are they who are permitted to discharge 
their debt to posterity, by providing for the rational, intellectual 
and spiritual of the immortal mind.” These high aims were 
looked at so earnestly that the practical consideration of financial 
backing was secondary, and this caused the end of the experiment 
in three years. Mr. Williams then assumed the responsibility 
himself, but was later tempted to close his private enterprise by 
the offer of a professorship at $1150 per annum, in the Cincin- 
nati College. 

He records a pleasant year with President T. J. Biggs, and 
Professors O. M. Mitchel, John A. Warder and Jos. Herron, 
but as the whole income of the college was from tuition, which 
was divided pro-rata amongst the members of the faculty after 
incidental expenses were paid, it came about that Professor Wil- 
liams received only one-third the agreed amount, “nearly enough 
to starve on.” 

At this critical juncture an offer was received from the trus- 
tees of the Dayton Academy for the free use of a school building 
and grounds if Mr. Williams would open a high school for boys 
there. This offer was accepted, and in 1844 one finds Mr. Wil- 
liams en route to Dayton again, this time accompanied by his 
wife (Mary Loring of Cincinnati), a son by a former marriage, 
and an infant daughter, Mary Louise. Reaching there by means 
of a canal-boat journey of twenty-four hours, he was soon located 
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in a pleasant house with a garden which both he and his wife 
enjoyed, and found his work as head of the Dayton Academy 
both pleasant and remunerative, and the social life agreeable. 
Here too, their second daughter, Adelaide H. was born. A num- 
ber of addresses were given in Dayton to various groups on 
scientific and religious subjects, and he also took up his former 
interests there, of the New-Church circle, and botanizing expedi- 
tions with John S. Van Cleve. Another really important under- 
taking was the organization of the Dayton Public Library Asso- 
ciation, of which he was president during the six years he re- 
mained in the town. This pleasant period was terminated by his 
acceptance of an imperative call of duty, to aid in establishing 
a New-Church co-educational college in Urbana. 


Although one might think that Mr. Williams’ many private 
endeavors would have occupied most of his attention, he also found 
time to promote the growth,of general education, feeling that 
public and private schools should share a mutual improvement 
program. To this end, as early as 1829, he joined with other 
teachers in forming an organization named “The Western Literary 
Institute and Board of Education,” and here we find him acting 
as corresponding secretary. A number of pages of the manu- 
script are devoted to the meetings of this group, and to the first 
regional convention of teachers from Ohio and neighboring states, 
in which Mr. Williams again was a prime mover, again the cor- 
responding secretary, and on the Committee on Constitution. 
This latter body was called “The Western Literary Institute and 
College of Professional Teachers,” holding annual three-day con- 
ventions for fifteen years (until 1847), with learned addresses 
and earnest study of methods. Said Mr. Williams: “It is con- 
ceded that this Institute has had a decidedly beneficial effect upon 
all grades of schools in the West, from the primary to the uni- 
versity ; methods of instruction and government have been im- 
proved; the tone and quality of teachers have attained a higher 
standard ; and legislators have been led to the enacting and im- 
provement of school laws.”’ And he further commented: “With 
two exceptions, I believe I was present at all meetings, made a 
number of reports, was often placed on important committees, 
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for several years was chairman of the committee on Bills and 
Overtures; for a time was editor of the ‘Transactions’ [seven 
volumes were published]; for about ten years conducted the 
correspondence, and for four or five years was the president of 
the Directory for Ohio [these ‘Directories’ included five teach- 
ers elected from each participating state]; and without claiming 
any credit for my work, I cannot but feel thankful that, under a 
good Providence, I was able to be of use in the improvement of 
our schools and in the elevation of the standards of education 
in our country. ... On a review of my course, I have no other 
feeling than that of entire satisfaction; no regrets on account of 
the many days of hard work, long and tiresome journeys to at- 
tend meetings, and sleepless nights in devising the ways for se- 
curing success.’’ Prominent men in this group are mentioned, 
including Elijah Slack, Nathaniel Holley, Rev. Wm. McGuffey, 
(Virginia University), Rev. Calvin Stowe, Rev. Lyman Beecher, 
Dr. Daniel Drake, Alexander Kinmont, B. O. Peers (Transyl- 
vania University, Ky.), J. D. Pierce (Michigan), O. G. Forshay 
(Louisiana) and short biographies are given of Albert F. Picket, 
and John L. Talbot, whom Mr. Williams especially admired. 

During his residence in Cincinnati from 1839 to 1844, Mr. 
Williams enjoyed joining with “gentlemen of similar fancies” in 
such groups as the Society of Natural History, where his love 
of botany and geology was gratified by trips to garden, forest and 
quarry, “helping to procure collections of the plants, land and 
river shells, and the fossils of the region,” and in the “Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge” which originated in 1840, 
after the plan of a famous English society. It was divided into 
sections on the different sciences and branches of learning and 
“was composed of some of the most distinguished citizens of the 
various professions, and furnished popular lectures to the public 
for a season or two.” Once again one finds Mr. Williams acting 
as secretary and president of the section on education. 

Another group of especial interest to him at this time was 
the Cincinnati Astronomical Society, founded early in 1843, to 
which he devotes several pages in his “recollections.”” Once more 
Mr. Williams was called upon to be the secretary, associated in 
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this enterprise with Judge Jacob Burnet as president, Mr. W. T. 
Goodman as treasurer and Prof. O. M. Mitchel as astronomer and 
general supervisor of the construction of the observatory, raising 
the funds, etc. It was Mr. Williams’ “duty to write out the his- 
tory of the society, its organization and its officers, its resources, 
plans, etc., to be deposited in the corner-stone.” What an in- 
teresting occasion he describes when it was laid by the venerable 
John Quincy Adams, on the ninth day of November, 1845, atop 
of Mt. Adams! Mr. Williams resigned when he moved to Day- 
ton the following year, to take charge of the Academy, as 
previously mentioned. 


Six years later came his final move, when, in August, 1850, 
the family went to Urbana by carriage, a forty mile journey, 
which was followed by his wife’s severe illness. But as soon as 
possible, Mr. Williams organized a preliminary school, with Miss 
Charlotte Hoadly of Cincinnati as assistant, for the two years 
required to erect the first Urbana University building, in a fine 
oak grove given by Mr. J. H. James. This project was sponsored 
by leading members of the New-Church in the State, and several 
families who had been in contact with Mr. Williams in the church 
groups in Dayton and Springfield, moved to Urbana to give their 
children the benefit of this new instruction. Mr. Williams had 
demonstrated the practicability of “combining literary and scien- 
tific instruction with the philosophy and doctrine of the New Dis- 
pensation, in the cause of Education,” while in charge of the 
New-Church School in Cincinnati. Lack of endowment caused 
that to close, but this was not to be anticipated in the new ven- 
ture. Mr. Williams observed: “The best schools of the period 
aimed at nothing but the cultivation of the intellectual faculties. 
... this accorded fully with the prevailing system of religion,-- 
faith alone. From the early history of the New-Church, this 
theory has been opposed by the members. The New-Church 
teaches that the voluntary powers must be elevated at the same 
time that the intellect is enlightened. . . . Education is worse than 
useless, unless it elevates and purifies the affections and leads to a 
pure life . . . .it is now lawful to enquire into causes, to penetrate 
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to the spiritual .... in order to reason justly we must recognize 
God as the infinite cause . . . of all existence.” 

Mr. Williams, deeply impressed with the importance of his 
act in laying the corner stone of the Urbana University on June 
19, 1851, “the first New-Church college in the world,” neverthe- 
less declined the honor of the presidency, and was then made 
dean of the faculty and chairman of the Board. In September, 
1853, the preliminary school was transferred to the completed 
Bailey Hall, opening with 98 scholars, and the first degrees were 
conferred by Mr. Williams in 1857, an event which he trusted 
“will be regarded by future generations as one of the grandest in 
the history of the Church.” 

Reading the many pages which follow, detailing the difficul- 
ties no doubt faced by all small denominational colleges, the first 
struggles against inadequate financing, the changes in faculty and 
officers, in which more and more duties devolved upon the con- 
scientious shoulders of Mr. Williams, it is not surprising to find 
that after ten years his health was affected. He resigned from 
his teaching position as Professor of Science and as acting head 
of the University and spent the summer of 1860 on a small fruit 
farm he purchased in Kentucky (where Fort Thomas now stands), 
occupying a log cabin with his wife, his youngest daughter Ade- 
laide, and her small cousin, Florence Carlisle of Cincinnati. 

But the rumblings of the Rebellion had commenced, and 
Mr. Williams at once joined a “Home Guard” of those loyal to 
the Union. He drilled regularly, and taught the little girls to 
shoot with a pistol, in case any stragglers came around, for whom, 
child-like, they kept a sharp look-out from a small “watch-tower” 
they built overlooking the river. Two years later, although 58 
years of age, Mr. Williams enlisted in the “Squirrel Hunters” 
from Urbana and vicinity who answered the call of Governor Tod 
to go to Cincinnati as defense against the threat of Kirby Smith 
and his rebels. Some stirring pages of this episode mention the 
ringing of the town church bells, the runners sent out at night to 
every part of the county, and the groups from different sections 
joining forces for the trip to Cincinnati, where at first his com- 
pany was quartered on a steamboat. Although the enemy retreated 
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without a battle, Mr. Williams recalls the general excitement in 
the city, each ward of which was required to raise a regiment ; the 
pontoon bridge over the river; the earthworks on the Kentucky 
hills; the thrilling “long roll’’ of the drum when an alarm was 
given, and other incidents. “I pray that there may never again 
be any necessity of taking up arms in defense of home and our 
constitution, but if needed, I will do all I can to suppress so 
unholy a rebellion.” 

The classes at the college were suspended during the war, as 
a number of the students from the South and Canada were 
ordered home, but on its reopening, Mr. Williams continued many 
of his activities there, although his teaching days seem to have been 
over. In May of 1878 he suffered a stroke of paralysis and upon 
partial recovery, resumed his weather records and memoirs, now 
mostly in the form of a diary. He alludes to resignations from 
various boards and committees, and lists his connection with 
Urbana University (in addition to his ten years of science instruc- 
tion) as follows: “Last of charter members, last of original board 
of trustees (1849-1878), president of the board 1858, acting presi- 
dent of the University to 1869, treasurer, 1858-71, secretary 1859- 
78, member of executive committee, and chairman 1855-78.” 
Surely a record to be looked upon with amazement and gratitude! 

Thereafter he writes mostly of the books he was reading,— 
some light novels “to clear the mind—solid works are afterwards 
more enjoyed.” He finished reading the voluminous works of 
Swedenborg for the fourth time, observing “my spiritual needs 
are fully satisfied with the doctrines of the New-Church. . . . They 
take away all fear of the approaching world. ... My prayer is 
that I may always be thankful enough to the Lord for them. Praise 
be to His name!” 

Many of his notes deal with points of doctrine, contrasting 
the new with the old, and noting current trends. 


The first three volumes of Mr. Williams’ manuscripts which 
are here summarized, cover only his educational, scientific and 
religious interests. After his childhood days, little that is personal 
is permitted to creep in, a few hints only. of the family circle of 
which he was the devoted and beloved head; scant mention of the 
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home which he built in Urbana in the 1850's, under the great oak 
trees not far from the college, with its garden in which he loved 
to work; a few references only to his wife of 38 years, and to his 
two daughters, who carried on the tradition of love of country and 
church and home, and of nature and nature’s God, each in her 
own special way. Cultured and capable gentlewomen, who sur- 
vived him many years, all three living past the great age of ninety, 
they are memorable figures to those who knew Mrs. Williams, and 
“Miss Louie” and “Miss Addie” in the setting of their beloved 
and hospitable home. 

In another book, however, Mr. Williams has set down many 
facts and dates of both his own and his wife’s family connections, 
with newspaper clippings relating to them, and devised a “family 
circle” chart of his wife’s relatives, which has since been carried 
on to the sixth generation. 

Milo G. Williams “departed this life” as the old saying is, on 
April 20, 1880, and is buried in Spring Grove Cemetery, Cin- 
cinnati. 

The Williams home was left by will to the Urbana University 
(now a junior college), and is now the residence of the president—- 
a use which no doubt would be most gratifying to the original 
owner. Other bequests to the college included, besides the “recol- 
lections,” several other volumes of manuscripts, devoted mostly to 
religious subjects ; some records of the Pomological Society, with 
drawings of cross-sections of varieties of apples; a book of ex- 
amples of the ornamental penmanship he taught in his early 
schools; his personal library, including some valuable books and 
files of letters from his former colleagues in educational and 
religious work; his collection of minerals; and his remarkable 
herbarium, containing specimens discovered for the first time in 
Ohio, a number of which are now extinct. 

The memorial window to Milo Williams in the New-Church 
in Urbana, built after plans by his colleague and successor as head 
of the college, Rev. Frank Sewall, was especially designed with 
floral forms, including a cluster of his favorite Trillium grandi- 
florum, and a Bible epitaph of singular fitness, 

“The steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord.” 




















SPECIAL CROPS IN OHIO BEFORE 1850 
By Ropert LEsLiIE JONES 


A noteworthy aspect of agriculture in Ohio before 1850 was 
the attention paid to a number of minor crops—rice, cotton, hemp, 
flax, clover seed, white beans, castor beans, hops, madder, mustard, 
broom corn, cow cabbage, sugar beets, Rohan potatoes and tobacco. 
The farmers were actually carrying on an American tradition, for 
their colonial ancestors had experimented with most of these 
special crops and with others besides. The colonists found that 
climatic differences between Europe and the Atlantic seaboard 
made it necessary for them to try out every plant of the Old 
World on its merits in the New. They universally desired to 
develop a staple other than wheat or forest products, and, like 
their nineteenth century descendants, they were subjected to a suc- 
cession of agricultural crazes. By a process of trial and error they 
gradually ran through the entire list of European cultivated plants 
and even some East Indian exotics. Commonly enough a crop was 
tried generation after generation in one locality without the slight- 
est reward, and even oftener a failure in one region seemed merely 
to encourage similar ill-starred effort elsewhere. “So extensively 
did these experiments go on, and so completely had they been 
tried,” William Brewer wrote in 1883, “that not a single species of 
domestic animal, and but one species of domesticated plant 
(sorghum), has been introduced since the Revolutionary War of 
sufficient importance to be enumerated in the census tables.”? 

Pioneers with this colonial background were much less startled 
than modern students by Manasseh Cutler’s solemn claim of 1787 
that the Ohio Country was suited to rice culture. “Where the large 
bottoms are interspersed with small streams,” he asserted, “they 
are well adapted to the growth of rice, which may be produced in 
any quantities. ... It is found, in this country, that stagnant 
waters are by no means necessary to the growth of rice; the com- 


1 William H. Brewer, “Report on the Cereal Production of the United States,” 
Tenth Census of the United States (Washington, 1883), III, 135. 
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mon rich bottoms produce this crop in as great perfection as the 
best rice swamps of the Southern States.”* Either because they 
were influenced by Cutler’s views or because they were merely 
seeking a staple for the western country, the settlers of eastern 
Ohio did experiment with rice. It was noticed growing at Marietta 
in 1789 and at Gallipolis in 1792, and the Belpre community had 
patches of the upland variety for a number of years. Nowhere was 
there ever any commercial production.* 

Cotton was likewise grown by the New England settlers 
around Marietta as early as 1788, but only in small quantities. At 
this time cotton had not become a southern staple, and was worth 
from 40c to 50c a pound. At first it did fairly well on the bottom 
lands, and within a dozen years or so, enough was produced to 
make it worth while to erect a crude gin for cleaning it. Un- 
fortunately, the fiber was so coarse that it was suitable only for 
stockings or rough homespun, and the crop here was rendered 
precarious by late spring or early autumn frosts.* In the southern- 
most tier of Ohio counties the patch of Green Seed cotton char- 
acteristic of the first clearances persisted till at least 1838.5 Almost 
everywhere else in Ohio cotton culture had by this time long since 
come to an end, and nothing more was heard of it till after the 
closing of the Mississippi in the early days of the Civil War.° 

Hemp had been the object of frequent experimentation in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century colonies, sometimes with en- 
couragement from legislative bounties, but it had universally 
proved a disappointment. Though it had a market overseas, hemp 

2 William P. Cutler wi Julia P. Cutler, Lite, ot and Correspondence of Rev. 
: Manasseh Cutler, L. L (Cincinnati, 1888), 

3 Richard S. Eades oe William M. ont Mh Tig eds., Journal and Letters of Col. 
John May, of Boston, Relative to Two Journeys to the Ohio Country in 1788 and ’89 
(Cincinnati, 1873), 136; John W. Jordan, “Narrative of John Heckewelder’s Journey 
to the Wabash in 1792, ”” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography (Phila- 
delphia), XII (1888), 36; Samuel P. Hildreth, Pioneer History; being an Account of 
the First Examinations of "the ba Valley, and the Early Settlement of the Northwest 
Territory (Cincinnati, 1848), 

4 Journal and Letters of Gi. John May, 60, 136; Christian Schultz, Travels on an 
Inland Voyage through the ~~ of New-York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee (New York, 1810), I, 144; E. Dana, Geographical Sketches on the Western 
Countr (Cincinnati, 1819), 85; Hildreth, Pioneer History, 393. 

ortescue Cuming, Sketches of a Tour to the Western Country, through the 
tiie of Ohio and_Kentucky, in_R. G. Thwaites, ed., Early Western Travels (Cleve- 
land, 1904), 154; John Melish, Travels through the United States of America in the 
Years 1806 & 1807, and 1809, 1810 & 1811 SY gr oe rs 1816), 356; — At- 
water, A History of the State of Ohio, Natural and Civil (Cincinnati, 1838 
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® Ohio State Board of Agriculture, Annual Report for the Year 1862 COoleaibus), 
XXXVii-xxxviii. Hereafter this authority is cited as Ohio Agricultural Report. 
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required so much time that few farmers felt justified in producing 
it when their labor would go much farther in growing grain. It 
took a day of back-breaking work for a husky man to pull a quar- 
ter of an acre. After this, there were the slow processes of leaving 
the hemp on the ground to cure, of stripping the leaves from the 
stalks, of stacking the bundles, of dew-rotting, and finally and most 
difficult, of breaking. In spite of this history, hemp was for a time 
an important crop in parts of the new West. The first settlers near 
the mouth of the Muskingum grew it in small quantities and had 
it manufactured into bags and other coarse cloth by the women 
living in garrison.’ The shipbuilding begun at Marietta about 1800 
provided a local outlet. In 1802, there were two ropewalks at 
Marietta, and a traveler was told that hemp was “raised very 
plenty here.’* Within a few years, cordage was being manu- 
factured much in excess of the needs of the ship builders, and the 
surplus was exported to the seaboard by way of the Ohio and the 
Mississippi. The ropewalks went out of business in 1808 as a 
consequence of the Embargo, and the local market for hemp there- 
upon collapsed.® Before the outbreak of the War of 1812, how- 
ever, hemp was again in demand at Marietta, and was likewise 
being grown for sale near Zanesville, near Chillicothe and on the 
bottom lands of the Miami Valley. Most of that not used locally 
probably went to the rope and bagging factories at places like 
Louisville, for very little raw hemp was exported via the Missis- 
sippi at this time.'° After the end of the War of 1812, hemp lost 
its popularity. Skilled labor was unobtainable and unskilled labor 
was costly on account of the losses it occasioned. There was no 
longer a worthwhile market at the points of production, and with 
prices seldom over $100 a ton, freight, commissions and other 
overhead expenses left little profit in shipping to external mar- 


7 Hildreth, Pioneer History, 392 
8 “Journal of Nathaniel W. Little,” The “Old Northwest” Genealogical Quarterly 


(Colum us), X (1907), 243. 

° The American Pioneer, a Monthly Periodical, devoted to the Objects of the 
Logan Historical Society (Cincinnati), I (1842), 90; Samuel P. Hildreth, Biographical 
and Historical Memoirs of -~ Early Pioneer Settlers q. \ om with Narratives of In- 
cidents and Occurrences in 1775 (Cincinnati, 1852), 

10 Melish, Travels ote the United States, 3a; “Chillicothe Surge rter, Septem- 
ber 22, 1810; Marietta Western Spectator, January ll, 1812; Daniel Drake, Natural 
and Statistical View, or Picture of Cincinnati and the Miami Country (Cincinnati, 
1815), 55; Patent Office, Report for 1853, Senate Executive Documents, 33 Cong., 1 
Sess., No. 27 (Serial 697), 2 
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kets.‘ So, though editors sometimes wistfully advocated hemp 
culture, or bemoaned its unpopularity or tried to explain it— 
“nothing but a demand for the article has prevented its cultivation 
here upon a large scale’'*—the farmers were content to let the 
Kentuckians and Missourians with their slave labor establish a 
virtual monopoly of hemp production in the West. About 1845, it 
was estimated that Ohio raised only from 500 to 1,000 tons of 
hemp a year, while Kentucky raised about 15,000 and Missouri 
from 6,000 to 8,000.'* During the late 1840’s most of the Ohio 
hemp was grown in Delaware County. “A number of farmers in 
the township of Genoa and the southern part of Berkshire,” it was 
reported in 1848, “raise considerable quantities of hemp annually 
for the New York market, and they consider this the most profit- 
able crop they raise on their dry bottom lands.”** By 1851, hemp 
was going out of production even here because the former hired 
men were working on the new railroads or were off to California.'® 

Flax was everywhere grown by the first settlers for the pur- 
pose of making bags, towels, linsey-woolsey and similar articles. 
Every farm had its patch, a quarter acre or so, which was sown 


in March, harvested in June, and then planted with potatoes.'® By 
1830 coarse linens were replaced by cheap cottons, so that the 
cultivation of flax had declined greatly, and was continuing to 
decline. By 1850 the only growers of flax for fiber were “old 
matrons” who used it for making thread or towels, and a few 
farmers who sold it to the paper mills at from 6c to 8c a pound."” 


11 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1859, 507-8. 
- Chillicothe Scioto Gazette, December 2, 1829. 
13P, W. Bidwell and J. I. areas History of Agriculture in the Northern United 
States | CWashington, 1925), 363 ‘ 
14 Ohio Agricultural Report "for 1848, 45. 

15 Patent Office, 7 for 1851, Senate Executive Documents, 32 Cong., 1 Sess., 
No. 118 (Serial 625), 3 

16 William C. Howells, Recollections of Life in Ohio, from 1813 to 1840 (Cin- 
cinnati, 1895), 123. 

17 Zanesville Ohio Republican, Spring 1831, in Ohio Agricultural Report for 1859, 
491; Atwater, History of the State of Ohio, 89; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1849, 
47, 97-8, 202. A Massillon correspondent of the Cultivator gave the following de- 
scription of the preparation of flax for the paper mills: ‘The farmers near Cuyahoga 
Falls, in Summit county, are in the practice of growing flax to considerable extent. 
When the seed is ripe, they go into the grounds that have been well and smoothly 
laid down, and cradle the flax. When it is sufficiently dried, they run it through a 
threshing machine which takes off the seed. The stalks or stems are then carried to 
a piece of grass-ground and spread out as hay is spread to dry. It there lies till it gets 
sufficiently rotten. They then get out their horses, colts and light wagons, and the 
boys drive over it; and it being turned once or twice, the sheaves are broken up and 
shook out—all of which requires but a few hours work. It is then loaded and carried 
to the paper mill, and there sold at twelve dollars per ton, which with the seed makes 
it a profitable crop.’’ Cultivator (Albany), n. s. VII (1850), 308. 
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(sther farmers, however, grew flax with the intention of selling 
the seed rather than the fiber. The trade in flaxseed was not new. 
Linseed-oil mills had provided a local outlet shortly after the 
settlement of the Ohio. Country. One such mill at Chillicothe was 
offering in 1810 to buy flaxseed; a mill at the same place in 1820 
crushed annually 3,000 bushels of flaxseed; and another in Wash- 
ington County in 1822 crushed 2,000.'* In addition, the flaxseed 
of Ohio was in fair demand before 1830 for shipping abroad, 
seemingly mainly to Ireland, though it had a reputation inferior 
to the flaxseed of the seaboard states.’® Flaxseed production grew 
in importance after 1830, and especially in the late 1840’s. Though 
several crop shortages (with a consequent rise in price from about 
8oc a bushel to as high as $1.35) had a stimulating influence, the 
most important factor was the erection of several new mills. By 
1850 the manufacturing of linseed oil at Cincinnati was so well 
established that there was a large surplus for export, and Dayton 
was crushing annually about 200,000 bushels.” In the late 1840's, 
Preble County was the recognized center of the Ohio flaxseed 
industry ; it produced between 15,000 and 20,000 bushels in 1845, 
and about 80,000 in 1851.*!. Several other regions were engaged 
in it on a smaller scale. It was said in 1851, for example, that 
between Youngstown and Warren there was as much ground sown 
to flax as to wheat.*? Growing flaxseed was considered moder- 
ately profitable with yields of about ten bushels to the acre and a 
price of 85c or 9goc a bushel. It had the additional advantage that 
the ground was left in good order for fall wheat, the crop which 
usually followed. That the yield was not more than ten bushels to 
the acre is to be accounted for by the slovenly cultivation which 
satisfied most farmers.*° 


18 Chillicothe Supporter, October 6, 1810; Marietta American Friend, September 
20, 1822; William T. Utter, The Frontier State, 1803-1825, in Carl Wittke, ed., The 
History of the State of Ohio (Columbus, 1941-44), IT (1942), 247. 
on 19 Drake, Natural and Statistical View, 55; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1859, 


20 Ohio Agricultural Report for 1849, 176; Ohio Cultivator (Columbus), VII 
Tt Mae 23; James Hall, The West; its Soil, Surface and Productions (Cincinnati, 

21 Okie Cultivator, I (1845), 158; ae. Vill c363)>. 216. 

22 Western Agriculturist (Columbus), I (1851), 

23 Ohio Cultivator, I (1845), 158; ibid., V (16435. "213; ibid., VII (1851), 38; 
Ohio Agricultural Report for 1846, 56; Ohio Agricultural Report for 1849, 176; ‘Ohio 
Agricultural Report for 1851, 441. 
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Another special crop was clover seed. This began to be an 
article of export in parts of New York about 1800. After the 
opening of the Erie Canal it was also of considerable importance 
in Ohio. The Ohio seed was in favor at Liverpool because it was 
free from “ripple” or ‘“buckweed,” which was not the case with its 
Pennsylvania competitor.** There was no difficulty in harvesting 
the clover, for the first crop was cut for fodder and the second 
allowed to ripen till September, when it was cut for seed, but 
threshing out the seed with a flail was exceedingly disagreeable, on 
account of the dust. For this reason growing clover seed did not 
become really popular till about 1840, when the clover huller or 
“concave” came into use. This was merely a shaft covered with 
pieces of tin punched full of holes which was rotated inside a 
cylinder similarly covered with tin. It was dirty to operate, but 
much faster than threshing, for a man and d horse could hull one 
bushel of clean clover seed a day. Clover hullers were fairly 
common in Ohio by 1850, and were said to be quite reliable.** It 
was doubtless largely owing to their introduction that it could be 
stated in 1845 that in Ohio “clover is a profitable crop raised for 


seed at four dollars a bushel, more profitable, in fact, than any 
kind of grain.’’** The greatest clover seed counties of Ohio were 
Crawford, Morrow, Hancock and others in their vicinity. Craw- 
ford County exported about 15,000 bushels in 1852.** In the 
1850's, the clover seed which was not marketed within the State 
went mostly to Kentucky, Tennessee and the sandy areas of Michi- 
gan and Indiana, and doubtless the same was true of the 1840’s.** 


In Washington County white beans were something of a 
staple during the 1830’s. It was reported in 1836 that “‘there were 
thousands of bushels of white beans raised in the county.”*® Here 


*4 Ohio Republican, Spring 1831, quoted in Ohio Agricultural Report for 1859, 
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too, in the 1840’s, they were produced “in much greater abundance 
than we have seen anywhere else in the state.”*° In other parts of 
Ohio the potato rot caused many farmers to turn to them after 
1843, but not sufficiently to bring about any worthwhile produc- 
tion.** In any case, bean growing was not considered a mark of 
good farming, as the following extract shows: 


Sometimes we read a book, written in a sort of rambling way, and on 
the very bottom of the last page are the words in large letters, “The End,” 
thus notifying to the reader that he is through with that book. When I 
was a boy living in the eastern part of Ohio well do I remember the rota- 
tion of crops in farming. Cost what it would corn would be planted year 
after year until the crop would begin to not “pay,” as it was termed; then 
oats would be sown, followed by wheat and sown in grass seed and if 
grass failed, as it cften did, the field was plowed up and sown in buck- 
wheat; then as a last resort it was planted in beans, and whenever you saw 
a field planted in beans, in the words of the instructive author, the beans 
meant “the end.” 


Castor beans formed a minor crop in parts of Ohio down to 
mid-century. They were in demand at Cincinnati in 1822 for a 
new castor-oil factory. They were grown a little later in south- 
eastern Ohio, especially in the lower Muskingum Valley, but when, 
in the late 1830’s, castor oil dropped from its earlier price of about 
$1.00 a gallon to 70c the farmers here turned to wheat. In south- 
western Ohio castor beans were grown as far north as Champaign 
County in the 1830’s, but the most important region was Clermont 
County. The yield here averaged about twenty bushels an acre. 
The industry was crippled by the burning in 1839 of the mill at 
Cincinnati which furnished the sole outlet.** The bean neverthe- 
less continued to be experimented with from time to time after 
1840. Most of those who tried it were disappointed. Some, like a 
group of neighbors in Portage County, found that it did not ripen. 
Others, in Franklin County, had much difficulty and expense in 
harvesting. The average farmer seems to have been convinced 
that it was a crop offering uncertainties and nothing else. In this 

809 Ohio Cultivator, II (1846), 113. 
& Ohio Agricultural Report for 1898, 581. 
33 Cincinnati Western Spy, May 18, 1822; Marietta American Friend & Marietta 
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opinion he was supported by the agricultural journals, which 
pointed out that a longer growing season than that of most of Ohio 
was required to mature the bean. Accordingly, though there was 
a new castor-oil mill in operation at Cincinnati in 1849, and though 
the offer of seed encouraged some farmers in the Miami and 
Scioto valleys to sow fairly large fields of castor beans, little came 
of the effort. The center of the industry remained, as always, at 
St. Louis, and the product of Ohio was noticed only as a 
curiosity.” 

Hops were a garden crop of some importance in the pioneer 
era, though the amount grown was restricted by the abundance of 
wild hops. On the other hand, the erection of breweries created a 
market for the cultivated variety. As early as 1806 a Cincinnati 
brewer was advertising for 500 pounds. Beginning about 1815 
the brewing industry of Pittsburgh and Wheeling encouraged hop 
growing in Belmont County, Other counties which had hop yards 
of varying size before mid-century were Medina, Lorain and Ash- 
tabula. Limited outlets were not solely responsible for the com- 
parative smallness of the enterprise wherever it was undertaken. 
A good deal of labor was needed, for the hops had to be picked, 
carried into the “dry house,” and cured by heat from a stove. 
Most important, prices fluctuated suddenly and widely within a 
range of from 12'%c to 50c a pound. 

Till the advent of aniline dyes there was a steady demand 
from the dyeing industry for madder, the roots of which were 
used to make a scarlet dye. Madder was grown on a small scale 
for domestic use at Marietta as early as 1789. Nothing more 
concerning it is to be found till 1838, when a farmer at Birming- 
ham in Erie County planted nine acres, which he harvested in 
1842. The yield was about 2,000 pounds per acre, worth about 
15c a pound. The costs of labor were so great that the profits 
were only about $200 an acre, that is, $50 an acre for each year 
the land was in use. In fact labor was so difficult to obtain that 
this pioneer of the industry abandoned it by 1848. Other attempts 

%4 Ohio Cultivator, VI (1850), 17, 89, 281; Department of Agriculture, Year- 
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were made to grow madder near Columbus in the late 1840’s, but 
these failed on account of the unsuitability of the soil. However, 
it seems to have continued to be grown in a few other localities 
till the outbreak of the Civil War.*® 

One of the minor speculations of Ohio farmers was the grow- 
ing of mustard seed. It seems that in the 1830’s there was at 
Granville a mustard factory which provided a market for mustard 
seed produced locally. It was noted in 1844 that there was a con- 
siderable demand in Ohio for mustard seed, and that cultivating 
it had already been found profitable at several places. In 1845, 
there were devoted to this crop about 36 acres of land at or near 
Zanesville, 15 acres near Chillicothe, 7 acres near Canton, and a 
few other plots amounting in all to probably 12 acres—a total of 
about 70 acres. The average price at this time for seed exported 
to New York was 8c a pound and the product of the State was 
about 40,000 pounds. The 1848 crop was poor on account of 
drought and inexperience, and the price at New York fell to 4%c 
or 5c a pound owing to an alteration in the tariff, as a result of 
which mustard from abroad was admitted free of duty. In 1847, 
there were only a few men left in the business and even these 
had given up by 1850.*? 

During the early 1800’s broom corn was a special crop of 
some profit in the Connecticut Valley and a little later in the 
Mohawk Valley. The date at which it first began to be grown in 
Ohio is not determinable. .It may have been introduced into the 
Miami Valley by the Shakers in Warren County, for their com- 
munity had, in 1843, a recognized superiority in the Cincinnati 
market over its western competitors in broom making, and for 
many years afterwards the broom-corn growers of the Scioto 
Valley were obtaining their seed from the Shakers in New 
York.** When, in the early 1840’s, broom corn began to attract 
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attention in Ohio, the chief areas of production were the lower 
Muskingum Valley and the Scioto Valley. In Washington County 
in 1844 slightly over 100 acres of broom corn were cultivated 
under contract to a Marietta broom manufacturer. The next 
year this firm had 400 acres under contract and another near 
Beverly had 350. The industry in Washington County appears 
to have collapsed before 1850, however, as did a smaller-scale one 
in adjacent Morgan County.*” The Scioto Valley counties inter- 
ested in broom corn were Fairfield, Franklin and Pickaway, with 
the last preeminent. In 1846, when about 1,000 acres in Pick- 
away County were devoted to broom corn, 426,374 pounds were 
exported from Circleville, which was already established as the 
leading shipping center.*° Broom corn was planted in the Scioto 
Valley during May and hoed or cultivated like Indian corn. It 
was cut in August, as soon as the seed had formed and while the 
brush was still green. It was then cleaned by machinery, dried 
either on scaffolds or in kilns, assorted, and either compressed into 
bales for sale or at once manufactured into brooms. These opera: 
tions made the estimated costs of cultivating broom corn and 
preparing it for market about three times those of Indian corn. 
It was stated that with the ordinary yield of about a third of a 
ton an acre, the profit after allowing for labor and rent would 
run from $15 to $30 an acre, depending on prices. These un- 
fortunately fluctuated with the season’s production, for the de- 
mand for broom corn was inelastic. Though the crop was there- 
fore speculative, it was increasing in acreage in the Scioto Valley 
about 1850.‘! There were two out-of-state markets—Great Britain, 
where American broom corn had the advantage of being admitted 
duty free, and New York and New England, where Ohio broom 
corn had the reputation of being much superior to that of the 
Connecticut Valley.** 

Several other crops (like a few of those already mentioned ) 
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deserve notice merely because they gave rise to fads which re- 
peated on a smaller scale the frenzy associated with the intro- 
duction of the Chinese mulberry as a basis for silkworm culture.’ 
There was, for example, the cow cabbage, a large variety intended 
for forage. Interest in it was mostly whipped up by the editor 
of the Farmer's Reporter of Cincinnati. Early in 1831, he recom- 
mended the introduction of the plant into the Ohio Valley, and 
later in the year claimed that there were specimens growing at Cin- 
cinnati no less than five feet high. Despite his efforts, few farm- 
ers would have anything to do with cow cabbage, and the name 
shortly became a byword for unproved plants probably unsuitable 
for Ohio.** A few years later a less ephemeral craze, this time in 
sugar beets, arose from newspaper accounts of French successes 
in manufacturing sugar from beets. Two firms at least in Ohio 
rashly embarked on sugar making, though their proprietors had 
not the slightest technical knowledge of the process. Twenty 
acres of sugar beets were grown near Columbus for a local fac- 
tory in 1835, and a smaller amount near Granville for another 
about the same time. It was impossible to crystallize the sugar 
properly by the methods employed, with the result that it tasted 
beety, and so was unsaleable. Before 1840 the industry was 
abandoned, and such sugar beets as farmers grew were fed to 
milch cows. Nothing more was heard of beet-sugar manufactur- 
ing in Ohio till after the outbreak of the Civil War.** A third 
fad was associated with the Rohan potato, a variety which was 
so coarse-grained as to be unfit for the table, but which was ex- 
ceedingly productive. Unfortunately its sponsors emphasized only 
its phenomenal yields, which, according to them, might reach a 
bushel a hill. Many Ohio farmers were enticed into paying high 
prices for seed, and then, like their gullible fellows elsewhere in 
the United States, were so disappointed in the crop they received 


43 For the history of the silkworm craze in Ohio, see Robert Price, “Morus Mul- 
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that they turned from their venture in disgust. The craze began 
in 1838, and ran its course within two years.*® 

Tobacco was the special crop which most nearly duplicated 
the frenzy of morus multicaulis. It had been a garden crop in 
the first settlements along the Ohio River; Manasseh Cutler, for 
example, found in 1788 that Colonel Ebenezer Zane was already 
growing it on the bottom land near Wheeling. Later, immigrants 
from Pennsylvania, Virginia, Kentucky and Connecticut brought 
with them tobacco seed and a knowledge of suitable cultural 
methods. Yet tobacco remained of negligible commercial impor- 
tance as late as 1819, the reason assigned being the absence of 
slavery.*7 The tobacco craze in the hilly counties of central and 
southeastern Chio began about 1822, the year definitely given for 
its inception in Licking County.** From the smallest of beginnings 
it grew rapidly. In Washington County in 1825 it was said that 
“the growing of tobacco is at this time more profitable than any 
kind of farm produce by ten fold.’’*® A Zanesville correspondent 
of the American Farmer, writing on December 7, 1825, stated: 


There is a new business just started here, to a prodigious extent and 
of great promise, the raising of light or yellow tobacco. Present prices 
are from $6 to $40 per cwt., and from seven to nine cwt. are raised on an 
acre... . It is peculiarly fitted to our light, thin rolling, warm oakhill 
soil... . The profits of the crop last year were beyond all example. The 
farmers netted from 50 to 100 dollars an acre, clear profit... . 

There is a general tobacco mania. Labour is in demand, and rising in 
consequence of it... . Our most intelligent, prudent men are preparing to 
raise next year from 4 to 40 acres each—some talk of still more.” 


In the following winter a land speculator at Marietta ad- 
vertised that he would “sell any quantity of land very low, ... 
FOR TOBACCO, TO BE GROWN UPON THE SAID 
LAND.”*! With wheat bringing only 25c or 30c a bushel, it is 
no wonder that farmers all over the hilly part of the State thought 
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tobacco “the sure road to wealth, and neglected other crops for 
that of the ‘yellow leaf’.”°? Tobacco was grown on new land, 
amidst the stumps in the deadenings, and a fairly small patch 
might bring in considerable cash, for the “‘spangled” or “yellow- 
leaf” variety sown sold for a number of years at higher prices 
than other kinds in the Baltimore market. For these reasons 
it was extensively cultivated in such counties as Muskingum, 
Stark, Belmont, Guernsey, Licking, Perry, Hocking, Fairfield, 
Washington, Tuscarawas and Coshocton, and even in some of 
those of the Western Reserve. But disappointment soon fol- 
lowed. About 1830 so much tobacco was being produced in Ohio 
and other regions tributary to Baltimore that there was a glut; 
prices fell to 3c and even 2c a pound, and farmers and dealers 
who had been counting on an absolute minimum of 4c were ruined. 
The consequence was that those in the least favored areas, like 
the Western Reserve, soon abandoned tobacco and concentrated 
on dairying or other branches of agriculture.** In eastern Ohio, 
however, tobacco growing remained fairly important during the 
1830’s and 1840's. It was spoken of as the staple, with wheat, 
of a group of counties including Morgan, Washington, Belmont, 
Perry and Guernsey. Guernsey County produced in the 1840's 
an average of 2,000 to 2,500 hogsheads a year, 800 pounds to the 
hogshead, and Belmont 12,000 to 14,000 hogsheads. At the small 
village of Lowell 600 hogsheads were exported in 1843 and 1,000 
in 1844.°* It would appear that in the Muskingum and Hocking 
valleys tobacco was still predominantly associated with newly- 
cleared land; in Washington County, for instance, there was a 
steady migration to such land on the part of growers.**° Tobacco 
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encountered several objections as a staple in eastern Ohio, in ad- 
dition to the moral one which was not infrequently advanced. 
It was liable to considerable variations in yield from year to 
year. It required much labor to worm it, to sucker it and to pre- 
pare it for market. Most important, prices were never high and 
were always erratic. From 1830 to 1840 they ranged from 4c 
to 7c a pound and from 1842 to 1846 from 3%c to 6c. It was 
stated that the heavy crops of 1844, 1845 and 1846 did not ‘sell 
for enough to pay the freight to Baltimore. The low prices of 
these and following years, with the ravages of the tobacco worm, 
caused more and more farmers to devote their efforts mostly to 
wheat.*® Tobacco ruined many dealers—for whom little sympathy 
was expressed—and well-nigh ruined many farmers. According 
to a Noble County rural economist, “this crop is decidely more 
uncertain and less profitable than small grain, and it wears out 
the soil fifty per cent faster, as well as renders the land very poor, 
and furthermore, as a general thing, where this is the principal 
crop, it not only keeps the producer and purchaser, but the general 
community, far below the average wealth of grain growing dis- 
tracts.”** By 1850, it was generally conceded that tobacco grow- 
ing in eastern Ohio was an enterprise of dubious merit ; indeed, in 
this region, tobacco shortly assumed the status of an extra crop 
rather than that of a staple. 

Western Ohio escaped the tobacco mania of the hill counties 
in the 1820's, and owed nothing to it. It was not till 1838 that a 
Connecticut Valley emigrant began to plant seed-leaf tobacco in 
Miami Township in Montgomery County. Though this was the 
beginning of a substantial industry, only 75 pounds of tobacco 
were reported in the 1840 census as the product of the Miami 
Valley. By 1846 the substantial profits being made by the first 
tobacco growing on the “Miami bottoms” of Montgomery County 
encouraged a rapid increase in acreage. According to the census, 
Montgomery County in 1850 produced 196,971 pounds, and its 
neighbors Butler, Clinton, Darke, Miami and Warren 2,500, 1,460, 
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7.132, 2,500 and 2,601 respectively.** Very little of this tobacco 
was other than seed-leaf. Judson Popenoe, a Montgomery County 
farmer who wrote in 1862 a detailed essay on tobacco culture, 
incorporating his observations of a fifteen-year period, explained 
that theretofore other varieties had been found inferior in curing 
to seed-leaf, and consequently less saleable. The methods employed 
in the Miami Valley differed from those of eastern Ohio. The 
crop was not primarily one for new land, but was grown on 
black bottoms, second bottoms and heavily-manured uplands. As 
the first bottoms produced a rather rank tobacco, and as the up- 
lands were somewhat deficient in yield, the favorite soil was that 
of the second bottoms. The crop was in general cultivated, har- 
vested, cured, bulked and packed, in the fashion prevailing in 
Conneeticut, whereas eastern Ohio followed Maryland technique.*® 
About 1850, the Miami Valley tobacco grower was satisfied to 
obtain from 3c to 6c a pound for his seed-leaf “all round,” that 
is, an average price for the good and inferior leaves, though he 
might get more if his product was of exceptional quality. The 
usual crop was about 1,300 pounds an acre, though the range was 
between 1,000 and 1,600 pounds.®® Though there was, strictly 
speaking, never any tobacco craze in the Miami Valley, the crop 
had proved so satisfactory in the late 1840's that in the 1850’s its 
acreage expanded steadily. 

The historian finds a fascination in the rise and decline of 
these special crops, but he admits that, except for tobacco, their 
importance in Ohio agriculture before 1850 was not very great. 
While sometimes experimentation was the mark of. initiative, too 
often it was a thoughtless following of a popular whim, or a 
jealous imitation of a close-mouthed neighbor who was supposed 
to be getting rich by trying a novelty. The best farmers seldom 
got themselves into a position where everything depended on a 
special crop. They agreed with the mature opinion expressed 
by an Erie County resident in 1852: 


I believe, in nine cases out of ten, those do best who pursue the even 
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tenor of their way, taking care to have “a little of all sorts,” so that if 
one or two kinds fail, there will be others to fall back on—slacking up on 
those branches which are overdone, and “letting out a link” on those which 
promise better—carefully adopting new improvements, and experimenting, 
on a small scale, with a view to new discoveries. Raising extravagant ex- 
pectations, by overdrawn estimates, sends many people from one branch 
of industry to another, in a sort of jack o’-lantern chase after wealth, 
through the bogs and quagmires of disappointment and poverty. Those of 
my acquaintances who have for a series of years patiently pursued their 
course—carefully doing well whatever they have undertaken, and practising 
frugality and sobriety withal—have attained to competence; while those who 
have been chasing one scheme after another that held out the promise of 
sudden wealth, have “come up,” like the Dutchman’s hogs, “among the 
missing.” 


61 Patent Office, Report for 1852, Senate Executive Documents, 32 Cong., 2 Sess., 
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ECHOES OUT OF THE PAST 
By CAROLINE M. ZIMMERMAN 


The museum of the Clark County (Ohio) Historical Society 
houses many objects worthy of song or story, many objects around 
which cluster a wealth of romantic lore fit to inspire a modern saga 
of great worth and-beauty. Of all these objets d’art there is 
doubtless none that carries a greater feminine appeal than a quaint 
little piano more than a century old, the first, in fact, to have been 
brought into the county. There it stands, encased in ebony and 
rosewood inlaid with tiny ebony lines. The ivory keys are yellow 
with age, but the memories that cling to them are fresh as the 
vigor of youth. ; 

Purchased in Philadelphia in 1832 by Pierson Spining for his 
little daughter, Mary Catherine, it began there its long trek over 
the mountains of Pennsylvania to Pittsburgh where it was trans- 
ferred to a flat-boat and floated down the Ohio River to Cincinnati 
and was again loaded into a covered wagon to be transported to 
its final home in what was then the frontier village of Springfield. 
Mary Catherine was twelve years old at this time. Harriet Beecher 
and her sister had just opened a school for young ladies in Cin- 
cinnati where her father had assumed the presidency of Lane 
Theological Seminary. Thither Mary Catherine was sent to acquire 
further erudition and the graces of refined society, of which skill 
in playing the piano was one. 

Even though it required many hours to journey to Cincinnati 
at that time, the trip there must have seemed very much like a 
holiday to our little lady, for the first night could be spent at 
Grandfather Spining’s big house near Dayton where were still to 
be found numerous aunts, uncles and cousins. Grandfather Isaac 
Spining was judge of the circuit court, and has since been de- 
scribed as “the most influential and prominent of the earliest 
settlers” at that place. So Mary’s vision of life expanded as she 
listened to the table talk there. 
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Piano bought for Mary Catherine Spining in 1832. Photo supplied by Miss 
Mary Spining of Springfield, Ohio, a lateral descendant. 


Then on to Oxford for a day or two with Aunt Harriet, her 
father’s sister, who was the wife of William Holmes McGuffey. 
“Uncle McGuffey,” as he was always called by nieces and nephews, 
was a professor at Miami University where he taught classes of 
young men every day, but he took time off daily to teach her 
cousins, the three little McGuffeys, and the children of some of 
his colleagues, how to read. He had a theory that the cause of 
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many failures of students in college was owing to the lack of 
training in reading in early life, a deficiency in elementary work 
he was trying to correct. He had a queer octagonal-shaped table 
with little odd-shaped drawers where he kept clippings and copies 
of simple prose passages and poetry as well as compositions of 
his own. These were assorted according to the various ages of his 
little pupils. Mary Catherine enjoyed all this, and she was not 
slow to tell Uncle McGuffey just what stories and what poems 
she liked best, for he had told her he was trying to find out what 
children could read and what they enjoyed most. What Mary 
Catherine could not know, however, and what Uncle McGuffey 
himself did not even suspect at this time, was that this experimental 
work of thus testing out his material was to result in the finest set 
of readers that had ever been compiled, and was destined to make 
Uncle McGuffey a very famous man. 

At Cincinnati, she was welcomed by Grandmother Schooley 
who, as an infant in arms, had been brought down the river on a 
flat-boat to become a part of that very earliest group of pioneers 
who, under the protection of the soldiers of Fort Washington, 
formed the first settlement there in 1790. Grandmother Schooley 
had grown up with the town; had witnessed its progress from a 
rude village to a thriving port on the Ohio where steamboats now 
were plying up and down the river daily. She had watched the 
building of the rows of comfortable, substantial brick homes that 
lined the streets; she had noted the growth of the markets where 
products from many lands could be purchased, and had watched 
the streets leading down to the waterfront becoming more and 
more clogged with vehicles of all kinds, from light two-wheeled 
sulkies to heavy Conestogas lumbering down to the wharf with 
their burdens, drovers with their throngs of live-stock raising the 
dust, and now and then a stagecoach or private carriage coming 
through to unload passengers at the landing. 

Yes, Grandmother Schooley was a true pioneer, but things 
were different now. How serene and pleasant school life was! 
What swift and happy days were passing! Harriet Beecher was 
beautiful, kind and winsome, for with all her seriousness there 
was always a merry twinkle in her eyes that won the hearts of 
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her pupils. New acquaintances were made, new friendships 
formed, and with so many relatives living near with whom she 
was often permitted to spend weekends there was small chance 
for Mary Catherine to suffer from homesickness or ennui. 
Schooldays ended, she returned to Springfield where she 
brought back added culture and, with skilful touch and practiced 
hand, the refinement of musical art. With what admiration, 
mingled with no little curiosity, the pioneer folk of the settlement 
viewed the lovely instrument she played! People came for miles 
around to see its beautiful polished exterior and to listen to the 
sweet strains of harmony issuing from its well-tuned strings. 


What were the melodies they heard? We can only guess. 
Doubtless there was “Bonnie George Campbell,” “Nut-brown 
Mayde” or other ballads of ancient date, Ben Jonson’s “Drink to 
me only with thine eyes,” or the lovely lyrics of Cavalier poets. 
Robert Burns must have been a favorite, with his “Flow Gently, 
Sweet Afton,” or “Auld Lang Syne.” Nor were these all. Church 
hymns, particularly those of the Presbyterian faith, formed no 
small part of her program, while the sonatas of Beethoven and 
the songs of Franz Schubert, whom Liszt characterized as “the 
most poetical musician that ever was,” were to be found in her 
repertoire. 

But her seventeenth birthday was now approaching and ac- 
cording to pioneer custom, Mary Catherine was of an age to be 
married. Handsome young Dr. John Stone of Marietta had wooed 
and won her hand. A superb wedding gown fashioned from heavy 
white brocaded satin imported from Paris and trimmed with 
exquisite handmade lace, also from France, was now in readiness 
for the first formal wedding in Springfield. What a wedding it 
was! All the élite of the country around were bidden. Only 
Grandfather Spining, who had passed away three months before 
the gala day, was not able to attend, but even he must have been 
at his granddaughter’s wedding in spirit. Dr. and Mrs. Haines and 
the Stewarts of Dayton were there. The McGuffeys of Oxford, 
the Monforts, the Mulfords, the Coes, the McAlpines and the 
Williamsons of Cincinnati—all were invited and came by stage- 
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coach, on horseback or in private carriage to attend this social 
affair, so elegant and so rare in the rugged community. You may 
be sure the little piano played a conspicuous part on this occasion. 


But underneath the glittering surface, so fair and full of sun- 
shine, were heard the mutterings of a sullen storm, far off and 
indistinct. The panic of 1837, followed by the noisy campaign of 
1840, and the untimely death of President Harrison, were only 
milestones in the progress of time, in which Mary Catherine and 
her family were playing their part. Dr. Stone fell ill and died, and 
his widow returned to her father’s home, where once more she 
thrummed the keyboard of her piano, a little less bright, a little 
less new. About this time Stephen Foster began pouring forth his 
wealth of songs, and Mary Catherine loved them all, from rollick- 
ing “O Susannah!” through a long list, including “Old Folks at 
Home,” ““Swanee River,” “Old Black Joe,” “Nelly Was a Lady,” 
“My Old Kentucky Home” and “Come Where My Love Lies 
Dreaming.” 


As the causes that climaxed in the Civil War drew on apace, 
Mary Catherine’s heart grew more and more anxious and more 
and more depressed and the melodies from the strings of her 
beautiful instrument reflected those feelings. She had read with 
absorption the story of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” written by her 
beloved teacher, Harriet Beecher, now Mrs. Stowe. To her it was 
all so real. She had heard Mrs. Stowe relate the story of her 
visit in the village on the hill above Maysville where she had 
witnessed the sale of slaves from the courthouse steps across the 
river in Kentucky. She knew much about the underground rail- 
road, and she had seen the Ohio River when it was frozen over. 


Her sympathy for the oppressed slave found expression in 
the touching lines of “My Darling Nellie Gray,” written and com- 
posed by Ben Hanby, a college student living in a county not 
far away. Other songs and hymns by Hanby became favorites of 
hers, as were “Oh, Don’t You Remember Sweet Alice, Ben Bolt?” 
“Silver Threads Among the Gold,” and other sentimental songs of 
the day, enlivened now and then by the works of Dan Emmett, 
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another Ohio composer, who had set a whole nation swinging to 
his tune of “Dixie.” 


The war was on and Mary Catherine found her days filled 
to the uttermost. Her subsequent marriage to General Melancthon 
S. Wade, who for courage and sagacity had recently been com- 
missioned by President Lincoln, served only to increase her inter- 
est in public as well as private welfare. 


She lived to see the liberation of slaves, the saving of the 
Union, the tragic death of President Lincoln and the slow settling 
of peace upon the land. Then followed the serenity of age and the 
comforting hymns of the church quieted her heart as she sat 
before the yellowing keys. 


Mary Catherine and those she loved best have all been laid 
low, and relentless time moves on. 


How fitting it is that the instrument she loved so well, the 
instrument that had played so great a part in the stirring years of 
her life should now have an honorable resting place in Clark 
County Historical Society Museum, where to all who pause and 
lend a listening ear, echoes of the past may still be heard! 














LINCOLN IN OHIO 
By JoHn H. CRAMER 


1. The Cincinnati Speech of September, 1859: Did Dayton Hear 
It First? 

The words which Abraham Lincoln spoke in Cincinnati upon 
the seventeenth of September, 1859, are well known to careful 
students of his addresses and writings. They were the words of 
‘one of the most important speeches which the famous Illinoisan 
made upon his brief, but important excursion into Ohio. The 
address was given in answer to a previous speech made by the 
then more noted Stephen Arnold Douglas, and it abounded in 
political arguments in opposition to the theories of the “Little 
Giant.” There is no doubt that Lincoln made an important speech 
to the people of Cincinnati; there is a doubt in regard to the fact 
that this talk was first addressed to the citizens of the great Ohio 
River port. It is possible that the smaller city of Dayton may 
have listened tu the Cincinnati speech before the people of the 
Ohio metropolis heard it. Certain papers in 1859 ignored the 
Dayton speech, and asserted that Lincoln was delayed in the “Gem 
City.” It was while waiting for the Cincinnati train that he is 
supposed to have delivered the Dayton address. It is strange 
to assume that a speech of two hours length was delivered by 
Mr. Lincoln to fill in the time while he waited the arrival of the 
cars for Cincinnati, but many writers in 1859 took such a view- 
point. 

The full text of the speech which was delivered in Cincinnati 
is included in the Gettysburg edition of the writings of Abraham 
Lincoln; a work of his two secretaries, John Hay and John G. 
Nicolay. These men did not include the Dayton speech, for no 
exact copy of the words spoken in that city was available. It 
was not until the year, 1930, that a resumé of the Dayton speech 
was made available to the students of Lincolniana. The Dayton 
speech became known through the careful research of the Lincoln 
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scholar, Paul Angle. The resumé as it appears in New Letters 
and Papers of Lincoln is deserving of careful study by those who 
are interested in the evidence which may be found there. This 
speech, combined with newly discovered material, presents an 
interesting problem for Lincoln scholars. The evidence is not 
definitive nor conclusive, but it does offer a basis for inquiry into 
the possibility that the Cincinnati speech was first delivered to 
the people of Dayton. 


In the absence of the type of evidence that is termed con- 
clusive by historians, it is well to present the known facts in the 
case, and to allow students of the Lincoln addresses to interpret 
such evidence, and draw their own conclusions. The case rests 
with Lincoln scholars. 


The daily and weekly journals which were published in Day- 
ton offer interesting material upon the address which Abraham 
Lincoln delivered from the court house. There is some informa- 
tion upon the Dayton speech in the work of Daniel J. Ryan. 
In his Lincoln and Ohio Ryan gives an excellent account of the 
visit to Dayton, but a few pertinent facts seem to have been 
overlooked. The reports from the local press are well presented. 
but Ryan seems to have left unnoticed the account in one paper, 
the weekly Dayton Journal, which stressed certain similarities in 
the Dayton and Cincinnati speeches. This report should prove 
of interest in a careful analysis of the two speeches. The Day- 
ton writer copied the report of a Cincinnati paper, but he presented 
his account as follows: 


There is a part of Mr. Lincoln’s speech delivered in Dayton and at 
Cincinnati, in relation to the influence of the Ordinance of 1787 in excluding 
slavery from Ohio, and other States of the West and North West, which for 
the historical information it contains, as well as for its reputation (refuta- 
tion) of an oft reported declaration of Senator Douglas, deserves an at- 
tentive consideration. We copy from the report of the Cincinnati Gazette: 

“It may appear a little episodical for me to mention the topic of which 
I shall speak now. It is a favorite proposition of Douglas’s that the in- 
terference of the general government, through the Ordinance of ’87, or 
through any other act, never has made or ever can make a Free State, 
that the Ordinance of ’87 did not make the free States of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois. That these states are free upon his great principle of Popular 
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Sovereignty, because the people of those several States have chosen to make 
them so, or probably here he undertook to compliment the people that they 
themselves have made the State of Ohio free and the Ordinance of ’87 
was not entitled in any degree to divide the honor with them. I have no 
doubt that the people of the State of Ohio did make her free according to 
their own will and judgment, but let the facts be remembered. 

“In 1802, I believe, it was you that introduced the clause prohibiting 
slavery, and you did it I reckon very nearly unanimously, but you should 
bear in mind that you — speaking of you as one of the people — that you did 
so unembarrassed by the actual presence of the institution amongst you; 
that you made it a Free State, not with the embarrassment of already hav- 
ing among you many slaves, which if they had been here, and you had 
sought to make a Free State, you would not know what to do with. If 
they had been among you, embarrassing difficulties must probably have in- 
duced you to tolerate a slave constitution instead of a free one, as indeed 
these very difficulties have constrained every people on this continent who 
have adopted slavery. 

“Pray what was it that made you free? What kept you free? Did 
you find the State free when you came to decide that Ohio should be a 
free State? It is important to inquire by what reason you found it so. 
Let us take an illustration between the States of Ohio and Kentucky. 
Kentucky is separated by this Ohio River, not a mile wide. A portion of 
Kentucky, by reason of the course of the Ohio, is further north than this 
portion of Ohio in which we now stand. Kentucky is entirely covered with 
slavery — Ohio is entirely free from it. What made the difference? Was 
it climate? No. A portion of Kentucky was further north than this por- 
tion of Ohio. Was it soil? No. There is nothing in the soil of the one 
more favorable to slave labor than the other. It was not climate or soil 
that made one side of the line to be entirely covered with slavery and the 
other free from it. What was it? Study it over. Tell us if you can, in 
all of the range of conjecture, if there be anything that you can conceive of 
that made the difference, other than that there was no law keeping it out 
of Kentucky? And the Ordinance of ’87 kept it out of Ohio. If there is 
any other reason than this, I confess that it is wholly beyond my power to 
conceive of it. This, then, I offer to combat the idea that the Ordinance 
has never made any State free. 

“y don’t stop at this illustration. I come to the State of Indiana; and 
what I have said about Kentucky and Ohio I repeat as between Indiana 
and Kentucky; it is equally applicable. One additional argument is ap- 
plicable however to Indiana. In her territorial condition she more than 
once petitioned Congress to abrogate the ordinance entirely, or at least so 
far as to suspend its operation for a time, in order that they mizht ex- 
ercise the ‘Popular Sovereignty’ of having slaves if they wanted them. The 
men then controlling the government, imitating the men of the Revolution, 
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so far as the intelligence was concerned, refused Indiana that privilege, 
and so we have the evidence that Indiana supposed she could have slaves 
if it were not for the Ordinance; that she besought Congress to put that 
barrier out of the way, that Congress refused to do so, and it all ended at 
last in Indiana being a Free State. Tell me not then that the Ordinance 
of ’87 had nothing to do with making Indiana a Free State, when we find 
men chafing against that barrier. 


“Come down again to our State of Illinois — when the great North 
West Territory, including Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin 
was acquired, first, I believe, by the British Government from the French. 
Before the establishment of our independence, it became a part of Virginia, 
enabling Virginia afterwards to transfer it to the general government. 
There were French settlements in what is now Missouri—in the tract of 
the country which was not purchased until about 1803. In these French 
settlements negro slavery had existed for many years — perhaps more than 
a hundred, if not as much as two hundred years — at Kaskaskia in Illinois, 
and at St. Genevieve, or Cape Girardeau, perhaps in Missouri. The number 
of slaves was not very great, but there was about the same number in each 
place. They were there when we acquired the territory. There was no 
effort made to break up the relation of master and slave, and even the 
Ordinance of 1787 was so enforced as to destroy that slavery in Illinois, 
nor did the ordinance apply to Missouri at all. 


“What I want to ask your attention to, at this point, is that Illinois 
and Missouri came into the Union about the same time, Illinois in the latter 
part of 1818, and Missouri, after a struggle, I believe some time in 1820. 
They had been filling up with American people about the same period of 
time, their progress enabling them to be ready to come into the Union at 
about the same time. At the end of that ten years in which they had been 
so preparing (for it was about that period of time) the number of slaves 
in Illinois had actually decreased; while in Missouri, beginning with a very 
few, at the .end of ten years there were about ten thousand. This being so, 
and it being remembered that Illinois and Missouri are, to a certain extent 
in the same parallel of latitude — that of the Northern half of Missouri and 
the Southern half of Illinois are in the same parallel of latitude —so that 
the climate. would have the same effect upon the one as upon the other, 
and that in the soil there is no material difference so far as bears upon the 
question of Slavery being settled upon one or the other — there being none of 
those natural causes to produce a difference in filling them, and yet there 
being a broad difference in their filling up, we are led again to enquire what 
was the cause of that difference. 


“It is not natural to say that in Missouri there was no law to keep 
that country from filling up with Slaves, while in Illinois there was the 
Ordinance of ’87. The ordinance being there, Slavery decreased during 
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that ten years —the ordinance not being in the other, it increased from a 
few to ten thousand. Can anybody doubt the reason of the difference? 

“IT think all these facts most abundantly prove that my friend Judge 
Douglas’ proposition, that the Ordinance of ’87 or the natural restriction 
of Slavery, never had a tendency to make a Free State, is a fallacy —a 
proposition without the shadow or semblance of truth about it. 


Popular Sovereignty Causing Freedom. 

“Douglas sometimes says that all the States (and it is a part of this 
same proposition I have been discussing) that have become free, have be- 
come so on his ‘great principle’ —that the State of Lllinois itself came into 
the Union as a Slave State, and that the people upon the ‘great principle’ 
of Popular Sovereignty have since made it a Free State. 

“I have mentioned to you that there were a few old French slaves 
there. They numbered, I think, two hundred. Besides there had been a 
territorial law for indenturing black persons. Under that law, in violation 
of the Ordinance of ’87, but without any enforcement of it to overthrow 
the system, there had been a small number of Slaves introduced as inden- 
tured persons. Owing to this cause for the prohibition of Slavery, was 
slightly modified. Instead of running like yours, that neither Slavery nor 
involuntary servitude, except for crime of which the party shall have been 
duly convicted, should exist in the State, they said that neither Slavery nor 
involuntary servitude should exist after a certain time, and that the children 
of children should be born free. 


“Out of this fact, that the one cause of slavery was moderated be- 
cause of the actual presence of it, Douglas asserts again and again that 
Illinois came into the Union as a Slave State. How far the fact sustains 
the conclusion that he draws, it is for intelligent and impartial men to de- 
cide. I leave you with these remarks, worthy of being remembered, that 
that little, those few indentured servants being there, was of itself suf- 
ficient to modify a constitution made by a people ardently desiring to have 
a free constitution; showing the power of the actual presence of the institu- 
tion of slavery to prevent any people, however anxious to make a Free 
State, from making it perfectly so.’ 


A close study of the text of the 1859 speech which was de- 
livered in Cincinnati, will reveal that the reporter for the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette was unusually accurate in his copy. There is a 
striking similarity between it and the text as found in the Nicolay 
and Hay edition of the complete, or supposedly complete works 
of the Civil War president. There are a few minor errors, and 
there is a most inaccurate rendering of the sentence: “Owing 


1 Weekly Dayton Journal, September 27, 1859. 
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to this, the clause for the prohibition of slavery was slightly modi- 
fied.””. The Cincinnati correspondent reported these words: “Ow- 
ing to this cause for the prohibition of Slavery, was slightly modi- 
fied.” In the first sentence of the last paragraph in the excerpt 
from the Gazette which was copied by the Dayton paper, the word 
“cause” is used incorrectly in place of the correct word, “clause”. 
These are, at best, insignificant errors, and the entire speech was 
very accurately reported in the Cincinnati paper. The slight dif- 
ferences between the report in the Cincinnati journal and the 
text as given in Nicolay and Hay may be evidence of the exist- 
ence of a manuscript of the speech given at Cincinnati, or as 
the Dayton paper states, at Dayton and Cincinnati. Nicolay and 
Hay left no citation of the sources of the Lincoln speeches which 
they edited. Arthur Brooks Lapsley did not edit as complete an 
edition as that of Nicolay and Hay, but he did cite the source of 
the writings and addresses which he used. In those cases in which 
the material was obtained from a newspaper, Lapsley cited the 
paper as the source of his material. In other cases, no such cita- 
tion appears. There is no footnote citation following the Cincin- 
nati speech of 1859, and it would appear that the speech was 
gained from another source than a newspaper. The interesting 
fact in relation to this speech, is not the one in regard to the 
source of the address, but it is the unusual and absolute statement 
of the Dayton weekly Journal that it copied from the Gazette 
an excerpt of the speech which Lincoln delivered at both Dayton 
and Cincinnati. The writer of the article admitted his inability 
to make a rapid shorthand report of the Dayton address, and gave 
a resumé of the ideas contained in the speech. Despite this ad- 
mission, he stated with deep conviction his belief that the address 
delivered at Cincinnati was also delivered at Dayton. The article 
of an unknown Dayton writer is not conclusive proof that the 
Cincinnati speech was first heard at Dayton, but it must not be 
dismissed in any consideration of the evidence. 

The editor of the Dayton paper made admission of the in- 
ability of his reporter to follow the words of Lincoln in the 
exact manner in which they were delivered. In place of this, 
the paper gave a detailed outline of the speech. It followed Lin- 
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coln step by step in his argument; it made reference to Lincoln’s 
refutation of Douglas’s assertion that the Constitution favored 
slavery, to his remarks upon the limitation of the slave trade by 
Congress, and then launched into a discussion of that part of the 
speech which took up the Ordinance of 1787. It then continued 
with a reference to Lincoln’s remarks upon Ohio, the effects of 
soil and climate, and concluded with a good summary of his ideas 
in regard to the rights of free labor. A comparison of the Day- 
ton resumé of the Lincoln speech, and the principal points con- 
tained in the Cincinnati speech will reveal a striking similarity 
between the two speeches. The final portion of the Cincinnati 
speech deals with free labor; the Dayton resumé concerns the 
same topic. 

The conclusion might be drawn that the Dayton reporter as 
an afterthought, merely used the Cincinnati report as the words 
given in Dayton, for the paper of the smaller city was issued after 
Lincoln had visited Cincinnati. Such a conclusion must be con- 
sidered in conjunction with a report by the Dayton Daily Empire, 
a Democratic journal of the “Gem City.” This account was 
printed the same day as the one which appeared in the Cincin- 
nati press. The opposition paper was not flattering in its report 
of Lincoln’s visit, but it gave a complete account of the stop at 
Dayton, and a good outline of the speech made by Douglas’s rival. 
The Democratic paper gave the following description of Lincoln’s 
visit. 

On Saturday last, instead of tens of thousands of persons being as- 
sembled in our city, and the streets being deluged with people, as one of 
our morning contemporaries prophesied would be the case, upon the oc- 
casion of Mr. Lincoln’s speech, a meagre crowd, numbering scarce 200, was 
all that could be drummed up, and they were half Democrats, who attended 
from mere curiosity. Mr. Lincoln is a very seductive reasoner, and his 
address although a network of fallacies and false assumptions throughout, 
was calculated to deceive almost any man, who would not pay close atten- 
tion, and keep continually on the guard. He opened his speech by saying 
that he was aware what were the objections of Judge Douglas, to the irre- 
pressible conflict doctrine, promulgated by himself and Gov. Seward. He 
had read and heard his speeches upon that subject, and the inquiry had 


always been made by Douglas, why our country could not remain part 
slave and part free, as our fathers had made it? This question, Mr. Lin- 
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coln assumed, implied that our fathers did make the country part slave and 
part free. He assumed that Douglas conveyed the idea by this question, 
that our fathers, by actual legislation, at the formation of the government 
forced, compelled one part of the country to be slave and the other part 
free; and having made this assumption, he proceeded to prove that it was 
false. Having succeeded, after the labor of half an hour in setting up this 
wooden man, he proceeded to knock him down. 


Now the fact is that the declaration that Douglas ever embraced or 
promulgated, either in whole or in part, the doctrines which Mr. Lincoln 
charged upon him, is wholly gratuitous. His late speeches at Columbus 
and Cincinnati are very clear upon this subject. In both of those ad- 
dresses, he distinctly stated that the existence of slavery in these United 
States was owing to the agency of England in aiding and giving counte- 
nance to the African Slave trade, while we were yet colonies. He said that 
the country was part slave and part free at the time the Constitution was 
formed, but because England had fixed the curse of Slavery upon us, and 
made us part slave and part free, long before the revolution. And when 
the revolution did come, and independence was declared, and our liberty was 
achieved, and a government was constructed, then our fathers left the in- 
stitution of Slavery just as it was, to be regulated by each separate State, 
within her bounds, and the United States took their position among the 
nations of the world in the same condition, as far as slavery was concerned, 
as when they were colonies, that is part slave and part free. 


Our fathers—the first Congress did not make them part slave and 
part free, but they simply recognized and re affirmed their previous condi- 
tion, allowing each Sovereign State to regulate the institutions as she 
pleased.—This is the opinion set forth in the speeches of Douglas, in char- 
acters so legible that he that runs may read; and yet Mr. Lincoln attempts 
to transform his meaning and charges upon him a doctrine which he never 
avowed; and when he has succeeded in abolishing that doctrine, takes credit 
to himself for having demolished one of Douglas’ great principles. He 
says that Douglas declared that our fathers made the country part slave 
and part free, (whereas Douglas declares no such thing, and would fight 
such a doctrine to the bitter end,) and when he has proved this doctrine to 
be untrue, he supposes that he has overthrown one of Douglas’ strong holds. 


Having made this point clear to his satisfaction, nearly all the re- 
mainder of his speech was taken up in attempting to prove that the ordi- 
nance of 1787, had all the validity of a Congressional law; and because if 
excluded slavery from the North-West Territory, therefore Congress had 
a right to exclude Slavery from any territory in the United States, at the 
present day. He said that the ordinance was re-affirmed in 1802, when Ohio 
was admitted into the Union, under an act of Congress declaring that her 
constitution should be republican, and should contain nothing repugnant to 
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the provisions of the ordinance of 1787, and that its validity was also re- 
affirmed by Congress in the admission of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin. He entirely overlooked the fact, that the Ordinance of 1787 
although subsequently recognized by Congress, at different times, was 
simply a contract, between the General Government and the State of Vir- 
ginia, that Virginia ceded the North West Territory, with a proviso pro- 
hibiting slavery therein, as long as that tract of country should remain in 
a territorial condition. Slavery was excluded then, not by the action of 
the Federal government, but by Virginia herself. That this she had a 
perfect right to do will not be denied. 


The North-West Territory was at that time as much a part of Vir- 
ginia as any portion of that State is at present, and she had as much right 
to legislate for or against slavery therein, as she had to legislate for or 
against it in the territory or country comprised within her present limits. 
Had she granted the North-West Territory to the United States, with a 
proviso, that the slavery should be allowed therein, until such time as 
States should be formed, the Federal Government, if accepting the grant, 
would have been bound to pass laws protecting slavery therein as she 
was to pass laws prohibiting it, when such was the condition under which 
she accepted it. The Ordinance of 1787 was not an act prohibiting slavery 
in the territories of the United States, but an act re-affirming and carrying 
out the action of Virginia, that part of her own dominion, comprising the 
North West Territory should be free. 

This fact Mr. Lincoln ignored entirely, and declared the aforesaid 
act to be the same as an ordinary act of Congress. 

He also attempted to prove that the soil and climate of Ohio is as 
well suited for the establishment and perpetuation of slavery as the soil and 
climate of Kentucky. The southern part of Ohio, said he, is opposite in 
east and west direction, and on the same parallel with the northern part 
of Kentucky, these portions of the two States are alike in soil, and the one 
is as well fitted by nature for the existence of slavery as the other. The 
fallacy of the argument is evident. 


He closed his speech with a long harangue upon the nobility of free 
labor, and said that the Democratic party claimed that the laboring man in 
the north was no better than the slave in the south—a declaration which 
bears the impress of falsity upon its very face. 


These are the principal points which he attempted to make in his 
speech, all of which are alike false, and the argument with which he under- 
took to sustain them equally fallacious. His diction is choice, his logic 
clear, and in some instances, had his premises been true, his conclusions 
would have been irresistible. The general impression of those who heard 
him is that either he did not do himself justice while here, or that he is 
highly overrated; that he acquired his notoriety from his contest with 
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Douglas, and that it is that alone which gives him a reputation beyond the 
bounds of his own State.* 


The account of the opposition paper and the argument which 
is included are worthy of study. It cannot be slighted or ignored. 
The fact that each sovereign state controlled the institution of 
slavery was not denied by Lincoln; he admitted as late as the day 
of his first Inaugural Address, that he had neither the power nor 
the inclination to interfere with the domestic institution of slavery 
in the states where it existed. He did not admit the same fact in 
regard to the territories. A complete study of the relative strength 
of Lincoln’s argument and that of the Dayton paper would require 
a detailed and careful understanding of the Ordinance of 1787. It 
will be seen that the Dayton writer was guilty of certain fallacies 
and errors of which he accused Lincoln. The Northwest Territory 
was not ceded by Virginia; Virginia did not own it. The southern 
State controlled the largest portion of the area, but other sections 
of the Northwest Territory were ceded by Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. There is a strange note in the statement that the 
territory was ceded by Virginia with a proviso prohibiting slavery 
therein. Jefferson provided such a clause in the Ordinance of 1784, 
but it was deleted by the Congress acting under the Articles of 
Confederation. It appears that the final provision was the act of 
one Manasseh Cutler, and not that of the state of Virginia. It 
would seem that Lincoln was upon better ground than the Demo- 
crat paper in certain aspects of historical knowledge of his 
argument. ' 

The appraisal of Lincoln and his argument is a most interest- 
ing paradox. The reporter cloaks his own view in a reference to 
“those who heard him.” At the same time he remarks of the excel- 
lent diction; the good logic of Lincoln, and an ability to convince 
a people which was not exceptionally well informed. It seems that 
the Dayton writer had to make certain admissions in regard to 
Lincoln, but concluded by “damning him with faint praise.” 

It is neither the reaction of the paper to Lincoln, nor its argu- 
ment that attains importance in a consideration of the visit to 
Dayton; it is a certain phrase which commands attention. After 


2Dayton Daily Empire, September 19, 1861. 
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presenting a detailed resumé of the ideas of the address by Lin- 
coln, the correspondent concluded with these words in regard to 
the Dayton speech, “These are the principal points which he 
attempted to make in his speech, .. .” The content of the speech 
can thus be easily compared with the ideas which are to be found 
in the Cincinnati speech. The correspondent even made reference 
to the comparison of Kentucky and Ohio; a point upon which 
Lincoln dwelt at some length in both speeches. On the whole, the 
resumé was very similar to that contained in the Republican paper, 
the weekly Dayton Journal, for September 20, 1859. The Daily 
Empire made no reference to any speech at Cincinnati, and in this 
it was similar to the September 20 issue of the Weekly Journal. It 
is probable that the Daily Empire had no report of the Cincinnati 
speech, for the account of Lincoln’s speech appeared in the issue 
of Monday, September 19. Lincoln spoke in Dayton upon Satur- 
day afternoon, September 17, and addressed the citizens of Cin- 
cinnati in the evening of the same day. Sunday papers were 
published in neither city, and the Daily Empire report appeared at 
the same time as the accounts in the papers of Cincinnati. 

No conclusive evidence is adduced by the Dayton papers to 
prove that the Cincinnati speech was given first in the smaller city. 
A copy of the daily Dayton Journal is not available in the Dayton 
library, but it is probable that the weekly edition reprinted the 
resumé of the daily. The inability of the Dayton reporter to obtain 
the exact words of Lincoln may have been responsible for the 
speech not being accredited at first to his city. The evidence is not 
clear. 

There are two remaining bits of evidence to be presented in 
the case for Dayton. One of them is found in the words of 
Lincoln in an address to a Chicago audience upon July 10, 1858. 
In this address he said: 

Gentlemen, Judge Douglas informed you that this speech of mine was 
probably carefully prepared. I admit that it was. I am not a master of 
language; I have not a fine education; I am not capable of entering into a 
disquisition upon dialectics, as I believe you call it; but I do not believe 


the language I employed bears any such construction as Judge Douglas put 
upon it? 


8John G. Nicolay, and John Hay, eds., Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln 
(New York, 1905), III, 32. 
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Would an address of two hours length at Dayton have been 
carefully prepared? The answer is that Lincoln was a sagacious 
man, a clever politician and a cautious man in any discussion of 
controversial matters. He did not blunder into political error from 
lack of preparation of his material. For example, the tariff was an 
important topic of discussion in 1861. At Pittsburgh, upon the 
night of February 14, Lincoln referred to the notes for the speech 
which he gave upon this subject the following morning. 


In the absence of the exact words which Lincoln spoke at 
Dayton, it is difficult to arrive at a definite conclusion. One point 
in the chain of evidence remains. After presenting a complete 
report of the speech and the visit at Dayton, the Veekly Journal 
concluded the report with this sentence, ‘When Mr. Lincoln closed, 
three cheers were given, and he left for Cincinnati upon the 
4 o'clock train.’”’* 


In this case, as in that of the resumé, the material was taken 
from the daily Dayton Journal. The Dayton paper had written a 
resumé of the speech and then announced the departure of Lincoln 
at four o'clock in the afternoon. He spoke at eight o’clock in the 
evening at Cincinnati. The similarity of the outline of the speech 
given by Lincoln before he left Dayton, and that given after the 
arrival in Cincinnati is most unusual. The coincidence of the 
Dayton paper having knowledge of the speech at Cincinnati and 
a four o’clock departure for that city would be most unusual. 


Did Dayton hear the Cincinnati speech before that city heard 
it? There is much material in the Dayton paper from which 
conclusions may be drawn. It is not the sort of evidence upon 
which a conclusive decision may be arrived at. 


These facts are known: Lincoln did speak at Dayton and 
Cincinnati. He spoke for two hours at Dayton, and upon an im- 
portant matter of legislation in regard to slavery. Finally, Lin- 
coln made it known to an Illinois group that he was not given to 
long “disquisitions” without careful and adequate preparation of 
the material upon which he was speaking. 


4 Weekly Dayton Journal, September 20, 1859. 
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2. A PRESIDENT ELECT VISITS HUDSON AND 
ALLIANCE 


It seems incredible that any of the remarks made by Abra- 
ham Lincoln, or that any account of his activities should remain 
unrevealed for over eighty years. It is probable that these words 
and actions were considered of too little consequence to be noticed 
by the people of Lincoln’s day. It is certain that these were 
overlooked by the reporters of 1861 as too unimportant to in- 
clude in the accounts of Lincoln’s trip which appeared in the 
newspapers of the larger cities. 


Even today, these brief remarks, and the accounts of the 
actions of Lincoln may assume importance only because of their 
connection with the Civil War president. They may seem in- 
significant to the present generation, but it is possible that these 
few words were most important to those who heard them, and 
that the visit of a President elect was the outstanding occurrence 
in a day which would be remembered by them for many years. 


Abraham Lincoln made a number of speeches in his lifetime; 
he made many of them upon his way to Washington in February 
of 1861. They were not all great speeches; there were many of 
them which never reached the high level of great oratory. They 
were merely the words of the man who fashioned a Gettysburg 
Address, and the unusual eloquence of the Second Inaugural 
| Address. They become important only as the spoken words of a 

Lincoln. 


There were important speeches which were made by Lin- 
coln upon the trip in 1861. The addresses at Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburgh, New York and Philadelphia were of most 
serious nature, and were related to important matters. The 
newspaper writers of the day gave such speeches their full at- 
tention; they could not be expected to notice a few remarks of 
greeting at some relatively unimportant rural stopping place along 
the route. Such matters could be left for the attention of the 
small town newspapers; local news was not of interest to the 
citizens of New York City, Philadelphia and Chicago. At times 
there was mention of the stops at the smaller towns, but the re- 
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ports of the speeches at the large cities and the accounts of the 
visits there were the important news items of the day. 

: The indifference of the newspapers of the large cities to the 
visits of the President elect to the smaller towns does not make 
any. great difference in the intrinsic picture of Lincoln, but 
the reports of the press of the smaller towns do give interesting 
facts about the gaunt Illinoisan that would have been o herwise 
left unknown. These accounts do not reveal a new Lincoln; they 
merely show the things that Lincoln did, they relate his brief 
remarks, and picture him as a man among the people who had 
chosen him as their president. It is known that Lincoln was a man 
of many moods; these accounts picture him in the lighter moods 
upon the long and tiring trip to the Federal Capital. This is not 
the Lincoln of the Pittsburgh and Indianapolis speeches; it is 
the Lincoln who could joke and greet his neighbors in casual 
fashion as he did at Springfield. 


There were many brief and unimportant remarks made by 
the President elect upon his way to Washington in 1861. Many 
of these were addressed to the people of Ohio and New York 
state, for Lincoln spoke in these states more than in any others 
which he visited. He spoke only less frequently in Ohio than in 
New York state, and in the former state he made at least seven 
addresses in two days. These were given in Cincinnati and Co- 
lumbus. 

The speeches in the large Ohio cities are well known; the 
words that Lincoln spoke at Alliance and Hudson; the things 
that he did in these two Ohio towns are little known. The re- 
porters upon the Lincoln train mentioned the large crowd at 
Hudson, and they commented upon a twenty-minute stop for 
dinner at Alliance, but this was the full extent of their account. 
It is strange that the papers in the larger Ohio cities did not give 
fuller reports, but it is probable that they were more interested 
in the visits to Pittsburgh and Cleveland than brief stops at the 
small towns of Alliance and’ Hudson. The Cleveland Plain 
Dealer merely reported a stop of one minute at Hudson, and con- 
tained no remarks by Lincoln in its report. It might seem 
that such remarks were too brief and unimportant to gain at- 
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tention, but the New York Times printed the remarks at Clyde, 
New York, and these were briefer and less significant than those 
at Alliance. 


The large city papers ignored the activities and remarks of 
Lincoln in the two Ohio towns, but three newspapers in 
nearby Ohio towns gave full accounts of the reception of the 
President elect, and reported the words spoken by him. The 
metropolitan dailies treated Alliance and Hudson as mere stops 
upon the route from Pittsburgh to Cleveland; the three Ohio 
papers treated the stops as an important news event of the day. 
The President elect did not remain long in either town; the 
train was late, and it was trying to make up time. At one point 
along the way from Pittsburgh it traveled over a stretch of six 
miles in six minutes. The train, however, did stop long enough 
for the people to see and hear Mr. Lincoln, and such a visit was 
material for news of importance in the smaller town newspapers. 

The train did not pause at Alliance as a mere dinner stop; 
it stopped at request of the Alliance Committee. The dinner was 
but one part of the ceremonies arranged by the people of Alliance. 
A platform had been erected for him, the Canton Zouaves had 
been invited to participate in the festivities, and a band was in 
readiness at the depot. The people began to troop into Alliance 
shortly after the noon hour, in order that they might have the 
best sight of the President elect when he arrived. They came in 
wagons and carriages; they arrived upon horseback, and some 
traveled many miles on foot to see the newly chosen President. 
They arrived from the surrounding countryside; they traveled 
by the cars from Canton and Salem, and long before the train 
was due to arrive, a crowd of over one thousand people had as- 
sembled at the depot. There was a good crowd from the neighbor- 
ing city of Salem, and the reporter for the paper of ‘that town 
gave the following description of the departure from that well- 
known center of abolitionism : 


Having received a note a few days previous from Mr. E. Crew, 
Chairman of the Committee for LINCOLN, stating that the President 
would pass through that place, and dine there on Friday afternoon at two 
o’clock a large number of our citizens “rose early in the morning,” traveled 
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down to the Station, and finally got aboard the train, and in about half an 
hour arrived safe and sound in the “City of Mud.”? 

The appellation of the “City of Mud” would seem to connote 
a rivalry between Salem and its neighbor, but it is likely that 
the term was most fitting upon February the fifteenth. Lincoln 
had arrived in a downpour of rain in Pittsburgh upon the four- 
teenth ; it was raining hard as he left that city, and he spoke of 
the mud of the Cleveland streets in his address in that place. 
Despite the rain, the crowd remained, and was gratified by the 
sound of the approaching train. It was almost two o’clock in 
the afternoon when the train arrived on scheduled time. In a 
moment, Lincoln emerged from his car, and his appearance 
was greeted with loud and continued applause. The crowd surged 
forward eager to get a glimpse of him. In turn, Lincoln 
bowed his acknowledgment of the reception from the car plat- 
form. 

After the cheers had subsided, he told the people that he un- 
derstood “there was a turkey prepared for him to discuss,” but 
after attending to this important matter he would address a few 
words to them. He was then escorted into the dining room of the 
famous Sourbeck Hotel, and served with a dinner which one of the 
correspondents reported to be the best meal upon the trip. It is 
unfortunate to note that much of the time spent at Alliance was 
taken up by the dinner at Sourbeck’s. 

There were but a few minutes of time left as Lincoln 
came out of the dining room. The Committee escorted him to 
the platform, from which he addressed his brief remarks to the 
people. The reporters for the Canton and Salem papers differed 
in their account of the words spoken by Lincoln, and the two 
reports present an interesting comparison. The Canton paper 
gave its version of the speech in this manner: 

After dinner, Mr. Lincoln was elevated on a narrow platform and 
briefly addressed the people there assembled, he stated he could but bid 
them the time of day, and then say farewell—that if he were to stop and 
make a speech wherever wanted along the route, he would not get to Wash- 


ington until after the inauguration. He then thanked them for this mani- 
festation and bid them farewell, and—that was all.’ 


1Salem Republican, February a 1861. 


2Canton (Ohio) Stark County Democrat, February 20, 1861. 
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Time was short; the engine whistle was continuously shriek- 
ing its warning that the passengers should board the train. The 
shrill blasts cut into the words and disturbed the audience. Despite 
such confusion, the reporter for the Salem paper managed to copy 
down the remarks made by Mr. Lincoln. His report is the only 
known account which exist$ in the Salem paper, and in which 
the words of Lincoln are quoted. These are the words as the 
writer for the Salem newspaper heard them: 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I appear before you merely to greet 
you and say farewell. I have no time for long speeches, and could not make 
them at every stopping place without wearing myself out. If I should 
make a speech at every town, I would not get to Washington until some 
time after the inauguration. (Laughter.) But as I am somewhat inter- 
ested in the inauguration, I would like to get there a few days before the 4th 
of March.* 

This was not such a speech as to command itself to poster- 
ity; it was the usual brief address of greeting which was often 
used by Lincoln. He had addressed these remarks to the people 
of London, Newark, Cadiz Junction, Wellsville and Xenia. He 
later used them in other Ohio towns, and in other states visited 
by him. There was but one sentence that he did not use again. 
It was the one in which he had jocularly expressed a slight in- 
terest in the inauguration ceremonies. 

There was but a moment left; the tall speaker gained the 
platform of his car, and the train started upon the way to Cleve- 
land. The crowd was satisfied with the sight of Lincoln, 
for the Salem reporter said that the appearance of the President 
elect had made a pleasing impression upon the people. It remained 
for the correspondent for the Canton paper to give a picture of 
Lincoln as Alliance saw him, and to add a word of advice to 
Lincoln. He gave the following description of and advice to the 
guest of honor: 

In appearance Mr. Lincoln is not by any means a handsome man. 
His mouth and nose are rather large for symmetry. His countenance, 
however, is not inexpressive nor unpleasing. In height he is probably six 


feet two inches, with a fair breadth of shoulders, and though spare and 
apparently loosely put up, we should not wonder if he had not seen the 


3 Salem Republican, February 20, 1861. 
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time when he could split rails or navigate a flatboat. Thus did “Old Abe” 
appear to our observation. We think Mr. Lincoln will find the ship of 
State in these days a different vessel to navigate from a flatboat or a river 
craft. He will find he has too many self conceited pilots on board, all 
assisting him to sail the vessel, and as too many cooks spoil the broth, so 
too many pilots, each intent on following his own “Nor-Aist coorse,” will 
likely throw the old ship with Mr. Lincoln and the crew upon the rocks 
and quicksands of a lee shore. Captain Lincoln, look out.‘ 

Abraham Lincoln was aware of the difficulty of too many 
pilots for his ship. He had faced the problem of creating har- 
mony in a cabinet composed of Seward, Cameron and Chase; 
many of the days before his departure had been filled with con- 
templation of this problem. The President elect had not reached 
the full maturity of his powers, but no one was more aware of 
the difference between steering a river craft and guiding the ship 
of state through the crises of the years ahead of him. This, too, 
was the Abraham Lincoln which Alliance saw. 


Slowly the train disappeared in the distance; the Lincoln 
pictured by the Canton reporter was on his way to Ravenna, 


Hudson, and then Cleveland. A stop was made at Ravenna, and 
the people of that town listened to a brief address which has only 
recently been discovered.’ At the conclusion of the address, 
the President elect hurriedly reentered his car, and the train sped 
upon the way to Hudson. Although it was on time at Alliance, 
it was now behind schedule. Hudson was a small town, but it 
had a most interesting background of history. It was one of 
the oldest towns in that region which the Democratic newspapers 
termed the “citadel of abolitionism,” and it had been the residence 
of the fanatical John Brown. It was steeped in opposition to 
slavery, and it had planned a great tribute to the first president 
elected by the Republican party. It was still early morning as 
the people began to make their way to the historic town of the 
Western Reserve. They came from the rural area around Hud- 
son, and many traveled by railroad from Akron and Cuyahoga 
Falls. Nine car loads of people arrived from these two towns, 
and among the people was the reporter for the Akron paper. 


4 Stark County Democrat, February 20, 1861. 
5 See Cleveland Press, February 12, 1944. 
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By the time the train arrived, the crowd numbered between 
four and six thousand people, a congregation described by one of 
the reporters upon the train as one of the largest yet seen along 
the road through Ohio. The people were in the gayest of spirits, 
and their enthusiasm was not decreased by the fact that they had 
to wait on a train that was late. As the train drew toward the 
small Hudson station, the people became expectant; they crowded 
forward, each man and woman eager to be the first to see the face 
of Lincoln. As the President elect appeared upon the rear plat- 
form of the car, he was greeted with most enthusiastic applause. 
The lateness of the hour allowed but a few minutes at Hudson. 


The Lincoln who greeted the people of Hudson was a tired 
man; he was hoarse and he was fatigued. Thirty-seven speeches 
in five days was enough to tire any man. The train was late, 
and as he told more than one audience, he “had no time to speak.” 
There was every reason for silence, but one. These people had 
come many miles to hear him. Lincoln was a politician; Abraham 
Lincoln was a democrat. It may have been the politician; it may 
have been the democrat; but neither disappointed these fellow citi- 
zens of Hudson. 


As the cheers of the people became fainter and silence was 
gradually restored, Lincoln began his few words of welcome. 
He was so hoarse that he was almost inaudible to people beyond 
the front row, but the Akron reporter heard every word of the 
brief remarks. He told his readers that Lincoln greeted the 
people of Hudson in these words: 

Ladies and Gentlemen:—I stepped upon the platform to see you, and 
to give you an opportunity of seeing me, which I suppose you desire to do. 


You see by my voice that I am quite hoarse. You will not, therefore, 
expect a speech from me.° 


There was merely a pause for a farewell bow, and Lin- 
coln was on the way to Cleveland. It was here that he was to 
conclude his speech with an excuse of the hoarse condition of his 
voice ; the very hoarseness he had complained of at Hudson. The 
remarks of the President elect at Hudson had less significance 


® Akron (Ohio) Summit County Beacon, February 21, 1861. 
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than those at Alliance ; they were merely brief words of greeting 
from a democratic President to the fellow citizens who had chosen 
him. Neither the words at Alliance, nor the words at Hudson will 
seem of great importance to the present generation. They may not 
have seemed exceptionally important to the citizens of Hudson and 
Alliance. The words did not matter ; the fact that the metropolitan 
dailies took slight notice of the visit of Lincoln did not matter ; 
the one thing that mattered to these people was the fact that they 
had seen the President elect; they had been greeted by a man 
who was to become one of the great world figures of any age. 
The words of Lincoln did not matter to them; the man and his 
visit did. 

















AN UNRECORDED INCIDENT OF MORGAN’S RAID 


By Won. MARION MILLER 


Many pages have been written concerning the exploits of 
the famous Confederate raider, General John Morgan, and the 
details of his famous expedition into Ohio and his subsequent 
capture have been ably discussed in this journal.t. There exists, 
however, a vast amount of oral material—some of it legendary 
and apocryphal in character, even to the extent of bordering on 
folklore. Now and then one finds a document in family archives 
that adds a bit to the s.ory of the raid; recently one of this type 
was brought to the writer’s attention. 

This document is an account, written by an eye-witness of 
some of the events that were soon to culminate in Morgan’s cap- 
ture. Its author was a Mr. H. J. Boice, of Rock Springs, Wyo- 
ming, who wrote of his experiences many years after the events 
themselves had transpired but when they were still vivid in his 
memory. The facts he states correspond to other accounts verified 
and accepted as trustworthy history, but he does add something 
hitherto unknown to historians of Morgan’s raid. 

Mr. Boice was, at the time of this expedition, a boy living 
in Monroeville, Ohio, some two miles south of Salineville. He 
was then seventeen years old and had recently been given a medi- 
cal discharge from the 98th O. V. I. Company. He tells of the 
excitement of the villagers at Morgan’s approach to the town 
and how many of them fled to the “Timber” for safety. The 
“Johnnies,” to use his term, arrived early on Sunday morning 
and helped themselves liberally to whatever they could find in 
the way of food. After they had eaten breakfast one of them, 
apparently an officer, approached Mr. Boice and asked him if he 
had any word from Hammondsville, a town to the southeast. 
Boice replied that he had; then the officer asked him if any Union 


1See Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, VII, 48-59; XVIII, 79- 
104, and XX, 368-77. ae ) 

_ 2 This document was loaned the writer by Miss Patricia Shope, of East Liverpool, 

Ohio. Miss Shope is a student at Miami University and a great-niece of Mr. Boice. 
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troops were there. He unblushingly stated that there were 6,000 
soldiers in the town. Next, he was asked if there were any troops 
at Salineville. 

Knowing well that a man to whom he refers as Robert Mc- 
Millen had just gone there to tell the Federal troops of Morgan’s 
whereabouts, Boice answered in the negative, adding that the 
Union soldiers were hunting the Confederates in the direction of 
Hammondsville. Immediately Morgan and his men departed for 
Salineville, soon falling into a trap and being captured by Mayor 
G. W. Rue * after a wild chase. 


Boice goes on to tell how he followed the Confederate troops 
from Monroeville and witnessed the skirmish below Salineville. 
He helped care for the wounded and heard of Morgan’s capture 
about three o’clock that afternoon (July 26, 1863), an hour after 
the event took place. 


It would be foolhardy to assume that Morgan would have 
escaped capture had he not been deceived by Boice, but it can be 
safely assumed that the events of that memorable Sunday would 
have taken a different turn and have transpired in another way at 
a different time and place. Had Morgan returned to Hammonds- 
ville he would have met face to face with Rue’s command, of 
which Boice apparently knew nothing. Since this would have 
taken place early in the morning (Rue * tells us he reached Saline- 
ville about nine o’clock only to find that the raider had fled north) 
when his troops were less tired, a fight would have probably 
ensued, and Morgan’s fateful day would have had a different 
dénouement. 


Boice never realized the importance of his part in the affairs 
of that day and, to the best of anyone’s knowledge and belief, 
his story never circulated beyond the family circle. It does, how- 
ever, have an important bearing on the closing act of Morgan’s 
dramatic career and adds a bit to the story of an exciting and ro- 
mantic episode of the Civil War. 


3 For an account of Rue’s life see Miller, ‘‘“Major George W. Rue, Captor of 
General =". _ an,’’ Ohio State Archaeological and Historical —s i ee 130- 4. 
H. Sims, Last Night and Last Day of John Morgan’s Raid 


ee iverpool, OF Ohio, 1913), 35-6. Also the Ohio State Archaeological a Historical 
Quarterly, 





DOCUMENTARY DATA 


By Bertua E. Jos—EPHSON 


THE DoCUMENTARY TREASURE CHEST 


Beginning with the present issue, the curator of this depart- 
ment will try to include in every quarterly report, not only in- 
formation about recent acquisitions and data on materials which 
have been cataloged but also, informal “jotations” on some of the 
valuable deposits in the Society’s document vaults. The head of 
this department believes that one of the reasons why doctoral 
dissertations are so dull is because neither the advanced students 
who write dry-as-dust theses nor their professors who advise them 
are always aware of the rich possibilities that lie buried in manu- 
script and archival vaults. As custodian of such a treasure trove, 
the writer of this section, therefore, feels a sacred obligation to 
cast her “divining rod” and announce, from time to time, oppor- 
tunities for “mining” certain promising literary and _ historical 
“lodes.” 

In addition, she will take the liberty to make occasional sug- 
gestions as to flagrant deficiencies as well as marked needs in 
local and general history writing. She invites readers, both lay 
and professional, to correspond with her on these problems and 
promises prompt attention to all suggestions or inquiries. With 
your cooperation, this section can become a clearing house for 
ideas and can result in the furthering of knowledge about local, 
State and national history. Do not hesitate. Let us have your 
pet ideas or gripes. They might help the next fellow. 

For an “ice-breaker” here are two collections among the many 
that lie dormant in the manuscript vaults: The first is the James 
M. Comly Collection, the letters and papers of the one-time owner 
and editor of the Ohio State Journal and later U. S. Minister to 
Hawaii. This collection of over 30 boxes, for the period from 
1832 to 1887, has enough material in it to rate a good life history. 
Comly was a vigorous figure whose interests and acquaintances 
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were widespread. Letters from many famous individuals in the 
world of journalism, literature and politics are to be found in the 
collection and though some of these have been examined by re- 
searchers who sought data on the period, the collection has never 
been thoroughly “dug into” for biographical purposes or from 
the standpoint of journalistic history. The collection is chrono- 
logically arranged and an itemized, box by box, list of contents 
was recently prepared by Miss Genevieve Potts. The Comly 
papers offer material not only to students in history, but also to 
those in journalism, political science and literature. 


The second collection is that of the Civil War financier, Jay 
Cooke. This large collection, consisting mainly of family letters 
and of business papers during the period of the bankruptcy, com- 
prises about 36 boxes plus several cartons and covers the period 
from 1845 to 1892. All of the papers in the collection (secured 
from two different sources) were acquired after the writing of 
the Oberholtzer biography (Ellis P. Oberholtzer, Jay Cooke, 
Financier of the Civil War, 1907), and the composition of the 
Larson volume (Henrietta M. Larson, Jay Cooke, Private Banker, 
1936). Neither Dr. Oberholtzer nor Miss Larson examined this 
collection. There is, therefore, an opportunity here for some am- 
bitious historical writer to do a new study of Cooke with the aid 
of these manuscripts. The earlier part of the collection which con- 
sists of 26 boxes, has been chronologically arranged. Just a 
start has thus far been made on the arrangement of the latter half 
of the collection (about 10 boxes and several cartons). No index 
or calendar exists for either portion. The collection is virgin 
territory but can offer interesting possibilities to the biographer or 
business historian with sufficient patience to wade through the 
mass of items and sufficient imagination to extract the ore from 
the dross. 


The following miscellaneous letters have recently been cata- 
loged and arranged chronologically : 
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Ek. Allen to Gen. Haldimand, June 16, 
1782, about Rev. War. 

T. Lewis to Coronér of Lowdown Co., 
Aug. 7, 1784, handmade paper, about 
debt. 

J. C. Symmes and G. Turner to S. Win- 
throp, at Vincennes, July 10, 1790, 
5pp., handmade paper, about court sea- 
sons. 

A. Whitlock to W. M. Clellan, from Fort 
Washington to Fort Hamilton, Aug. 11, 
1800—also ten other receipts, notes, etc. 
1793-1813, about bus. & friends. 

J. Liggot, S. Bond, G. Atchison, and J. 
Lerner to W. Sargent from Cahokia, 
Sept. 28, 1797, 4pp., handmade paper. 

A. St. Clair to J. Smith at Cinn., June 4, 
1800, 3pp., handmade paper, about In- 
dians. 

B. Tappan to J. Sloane, from Canfield to 
Chillicothe, Nov. 28, 1805, 4pp., hand- 
made paper, about division of state. 

E. Putnam to J. Meigs, to Zanesville from 
Marietta, Jan. 28, 1812, 2pp., hand- 
made paper, about a note. 

L. Cass to ————, from Urbana, Aug. 24, 
1812, 2pp., handmade paper, about 
Hull’s surrender. 

A. Nye to H. Nye from Springfield to 
Urbana, Sept. 8, 1812, 4pp., about 
banking and politics. 

B. Tappan to T. Worthington from Huron 
to Washington City, Nov. 28, 1812, 
about Campaign of 1812. 

J. McLean to E. A. Brown from Wash- 
ington City, March 17, 1816, about 
Congress and election. 

E. Fisher to N. Fisher from Xenia to 
Mendon, Mass., Dec. 28, 1817, 4pp., 
about life in Ohio. 

L. Cass to J. C. Calhoun, from Wash- 
ington, Jan. 16, 1823, 4pp., about 
Hull’s Army. 

A. Morrill to M. Morrill from Ogden to 
Canterbury, N. H., April 30, 1824, 
4pp., about family. 

W. Howard to R. G. Harper, from Wash- 
ington to Baltimore, Md., Sept. 17, 
1824, 4pp., about Ohio & Chesapeake 
Canal. 

S. A. Otis to S. Baldwin, from Sandusky 
to New York, March 5, 1825, 2pp., 
about payment of account. 

A. Morrill to M. Morrill, from Ogden to 
Canterbury, N. H., Sept. 4, 1826, 3pp., 
about family. 


R. & J. Merrick to Baldwin & Forbes, 
from Atwater to New York, Nov. 8, 
1828, 2pp., about butter shipment. 

J. Q. Adams to C. Hammond, from Me- 
ridian Hill, Wash., to Cinn., O., March 
22, 1829, 2pp., about obtaining terri- 
tory. 

R. & J. Merrick to Baldwin & Forbes, from 
Atwater to New York, Oct. 29, 1830, 
2pp., about butter shipment. 

M. Clark to E. Rosaman, from Barnesville 
to Fairview, April, 1833, 4pp., about 
family. : 

H. Carter to P. Bowers from Kirtlance 
Mills to Addison, Vt., May 19, 1833, 
4pp., about family. 

L. Lucas to M. H. Kirby, from Piketon to 
Columbus, Aug. 7, 1833, 3pp., about 
vacancy for Judge. 

E. Whittlesey to J. Blunt, from Wash- 
ington, Jan. 24, 1834, about U. S. 
Senate. 

H. Clay to S. S. Bennett, from Ashland, 
June 23, 1837 (?), 2pp., copy, about 
livestock. 

C. Morris to J. Mices, from Washington 
City, Feb. 28, 1838, 2pp., handmade 
paper, about Congress and finances. 

J. Rinner to C. Rinner, from Germany to 
Zoar, O., April 29, 1838, Spp., copy, 
about family in Germany and America. 

G. S. Sterling to S. Sterling, from Lima 
to Willoughby, Dec. 11, 1838, 4pp., 
about family and friends. 

M. Devine to M. L. Roseman, from Rush- 
ville to Fairview, July 6, 1839, 2pp., 
about family and friends. 

G. Williamson to A. B. Williamson, from 
Massillon to Newtown Square Post Of- 
fice, Oct. 19, 1840, 4pp., about trip 
through Ohio. 

N. B. B. to ————, 1840-42, copies, from 
Sinking Springs, and Columbus, about 
current news and politics—9 letters. 

S. F. Covington to S. Fulton, from Baton 
Rouge, La., to Rising Sun, Indiana, Jan. 
13, 1841, 4pp., about farm prices. 

G. Steiley to Mrs. W. Streator, from Lima 
to Aurora, Jan. 31, 1841, 2pp., about 
family. 

J. Sturge to Friends Society, from New 
York, July 17, 1841, 3pp., about Anti- 
Slavery movement in America and Eng- 
land. 
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S. Richards to M. Eastman, from Marietta 
to Franklin, N. H., March 19, 1842, 
4pp., about life in Marietta. 

M. S. Devine to I. A. Clarke, from Fair- 
view to Bolling-Green, Ill, May 4, 
1842, 4pp., about family. 

E. Inlep to Mr. Whitmore, from White- 
ford to Checkeberry Village, Vt., Aug. 
28, 1842, 2pp. (also 2 copies), about 
farms and friends. 

F. Renick to —-———, from Janey’s (?) 
Camp, May 22, 1843, about Indians. 
———— to S. B. Ford, from Granville to 
Milford, Conn., March 30, 1844, 4pp., 

about family. 

M. S. Devine to E. A. Roseman, from 


- Tereana to Fairview, April 14, 1844, 
4pp., about family and friends. 
W. M. M. Wright to I. Miller, from 


Homer to Ludberry, Vt., Oct. 15, 1844, 
3pp., about trip to Vt. 

M. B. Sterling and G. Sterling to W. S. 
Streator, from Three Rivers, Michigan, 
to Louisville, Ky., Dec. 12, 1844, 4pp., 
about family. 

W. H. Seward to 18 men, from Broadway 
House, Cinn., April 21, 1846, 2pp., 
about Cincinnati. 

M. S. Devine to E. Roseman, to Fairview, 
May 3, 1846, 2pp., about family and 
friends. 

W. G. Lane to R. B. Hayes, from Berlin, 
Germany, June 12, 1846, 4pp., about 
Germany and voyage to Europe. 


M. & G. Sterling to W. S. Streator, from 
Three Rivers, Michigan, to Ravenna, 
O., July 25, 1846, 4pp., about family. 

W. G. Lane to R. B. Hayes, from Berlin, 
Germany, Sept. 10, 1846, 4pp., about 
Europe. 

W. G. Lane to R. B. Hayes, from Berlin, 
Germany, to Lower Sandusky, Ohio, 
Dec. 23, 1846, 4pp., about Europe. 

N. Huson to T. Huson, from New Orleans 
and Mexico to Peru, O., Nov. 29, 1846, 
and March 25, 1847, about trip to 
New Orleans and Mexico and Mexican 
War. 

J. Ewing to W. Bebb, from Cinn., to 
Cols., April 29, 1847, 2pp., about mus- 
tering of Ohio Volunteers. 

H. K. Heywood to Mrs. J. B. Thornton, 
from Venice, O., to Saco, Maine, May 
21, 1847, 4pp., about family. 


J. Roseman to I. B. Findley, from Fair- 
view to Cols., Dec. 1, 1847, 4pp., 
about family and friends. 

M. B. Sterling to W. S. Streator, from 
Three Rivers, Michigan, to Ravenna, 
Nov. 3, 1848, 4pp., about family and 
friends. 

M. Sterling to W. S. Streator, from Lima, 
Dec. 12, 1848, 4pp., about family. 

J. —-—-—— to Mrs. W. S. Streator, from 
Willoughby to Ravenna, May 21, 1849, 
4pp., about family. 

G. Graham to A. B. Sullivan, from Cinn. 
to Cinn., Aug. 13, 1851, 2pp., about 
land for parks in Cinn. 

J. W. McDonald to his father, from Platte 
River below Ft. Larimie, May 26, 1852, 
4pp., about early settlers on their way 
to Calif. 

M. Taylor to R. Wood, from Cinn. to 
Cols., Aug. 14, 1852, handmade paper, 
introducing Peter I. Sullivan. 

S. F. Cary to E. W. Jackson, from Cinn., 
Dec. 30, 1853, 3pp., about dishonesty 
of Mr. Vaw Wagner. 

W. Cracraft to L. C. Draper, from Van 
Buren, Penn., July 28, 1853, Sept. 1, 
1853, Oct. 1, 1853, Feb. 22, 1860, 
12pp., copies, about war with Indians. 

S. F. Cary to E. W. Jackson, from College 
Hill, O., Jan. 20, 1854, 2pp., about 
temperance movement. 

W. Seuthstrom to ———-, from Cinn., 
July 12, 1854, about new member of 
Board of Trustees for Cinn. School 
Board. 

S. F. Cary to E. W. Jackson, from College 
Hill to Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 27, 
1854, 2pp., about temperance move- 
ment in Ohio. 

M. Sims to W. W. Pierce, from Zanes- 
ville, March 12, 1855, about salary of 
Probate Judge. 

D. S. Ford to his father, from Gallipolis, 
July 4, 1855, 4pp., about family and 
grocery store. 

D. S. Ford to his father, from Gallipolis, 
April 28, 1856, 2pp., about: family. 
H. N. Ford to S. B. Ford, from Gallipolis, 
May 26, 1856, 3pp., about family and 

western settlers. 

W. H. Maltby to Etta ————, from Cleve- 
land, Oct. 6, 1856, 4pp., about family 
and politics. 
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S. F. Cary to E. W. Jackson, from College 
Hill, O., Dec. 12, 1856, 2pp., about 
family and temperance movement in 
Ohio. 

,. Cass to J. M. Mason, from Washington 
to Senate, Feb. 28, 1859, 2pp., about 
relations between U. S. and China. 

. F. Cary to E. W. Jackson, from College 
Hill, O., April 5, 1860, 2pp., about 
temperance movement. 

J. J. Andrews to D. S. McGavic, from 
Chattanooga, Tenn., to Glemingsburg, 
Ky., June 5, 1862, copy; last will and 
testament of Andrews. 

. H. Ogden to E. P. Ogden, from Camp 
Frederick, Va., to Chillicothe, Dec. 8, 
1862, 3pp., about camp life. 

J. W. Dunham to W. P. Mellen, from 
Cinn., April 28, 1864, 2pp., about gov- 
ernment contract for sale of cotton. 

. S. Mill to G. P. Putnam, from Mark- 
heath Park, Ky., July 2, 1864, 2pp., 
about politics. 

A. Lincoln to Mrs. Bixby, from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Boston, Mass., Nov. 21, 

1864, copy, letter of condolence. 

A. Hart to J. Brough, from Ravenna, 
1864 (?), about the return of a fugi- 
tive. 

W. Allie to B. Reed, from Akron, Feb. 17, 
1865, 3pp., about drafting of men. 
W. -—-—-—— to his brother, from Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., April 24, 1865, 2pp., 
about Civil War and death of Lincoln. 
E. C. Turrell to -———, from Bainbridge, 
April 30, 1865, 3pp., about Lincoln’s 
funeral train. 

Will ———— to his brother, from Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., May 27, 1865, 2pp., 
about friends. 

G. C. Reed to B. Reed, from Oberlin, 
Jan. 21, 1868, 4pp., argument against 
secret societies. 

G. C. Reed to B. Reed, from Aurora, Jan. 
11, 1869, 4pp., about Masons and 
family. 

J. R. Baird to B. Reed, from Rockford, 
Ill., June 14, 1869, about religion. 

G. M. Tuttle to B. Reed, from Warren to 
Gerard, Aug. 12, 1869, 2pp., about 
secret societies. 


2) 


— 


n 


——-—— Price to B. Reed, from Greens- 
burg, Feb. 14, 1870, about secret so- 
cieties, 
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W. M. Ingersoll to B. Reed, from Youngs- 
town, May 30, 1870, 2pp., about secret 
societies and churches. 

E. J. Goodrich to B. Reed, from Oberlin, 
Sept. 13, 1870, about Masons. 

J. A. Wardell to Messrs. Dewey and Shot- 
well, from New Philadelphia, March 
21, 1871, 2pp., about sale of land and 
business conditions. 

N. M. Buck to B. Reed, from Mecca, July 
11, 1871, 2pp., about Anti-Masons. 

E. Bascom to B. Reed, from Greensburg, 

’ July 17, 1871, 4pp., about Anti-Masons. 

F. D. Parish to B. Reed, from Sandusky, 
July 22, 1871, about Masons and elec- 
tion. 

A. Falkner to B. Reed, from Greensburg, 
July 26, 1871, 4pp., about Anti- 
Masons. 

V. Phillips to B. Reed, Feb. 8, 1862, 
about Masons. 

F. Sewall to B. A. Ferris, from Urbana 
University, Dec. 28, 1872, 4pp., about 
article “New Theory of the Origin of 
Species.” 

J. M. Blakeslee to J. H. Reed, from Cole- 
brook, 1875, 4pp., about friends. 

A. Fanger to G. W. Rodabaugh, from 
Celina, March 3, 1876, about friends. 

A. Belding to A. E. Lee, from Ravenna, 
April 14, 1876, 2pp., about a Pardon. 

W. F. Poole to J. A. Garfield, from Chi- 
cago, Ill., July 17, 1876, typed copy, 
paper on “Ordinance of 1787 and Dr. 
Cutler.” 

—-—-—— to W. F. Tibballs, from Cinn., 
March, 1877, 2pp., about an appoint- 
ment as physician. 

G. S. Bowen to W. Allen, from Chicago, 
Ill., to Chillicothe, July 11, 1877, about 
Independent Greenback Club. 

W. L. O’Brien to J. Bell, from Cols. to 
Cinn., Dec. 5, 1877, 2pp., letter of 
introduction. 

N. Thomas to R. Donovan, from Ohio 
Penitentiary, Dec. 19, 1881, prison rec- 
ord of Timothy Donovan. 

R. Donovan to Gov. of Ohio, from Louis- 
ville, Ky., Dec. 22, 1881, 2pp., plea 
for pardon of Timothy Donovan. 

H. W. Donaldson to ————, from Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Feb. 21, 1882, about 
U. S. Land Laws. 
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J. L. Wilson to Adj. Gen. of Ohio, from 
Somerset, O., July 24, 1884, 2pp., 
about the correct dress for members of 
Rifle Regiment. 

C. P. Dewey and A. B. Dewey to R. G. 
Barr, from Chicago, Ill., to Wheeling, 
W. Va., May 15, 1886, about settling 
of estate. 

. E. Campbell to W. Jones, from Office 
of Gov., Cols. to Cinn., March 7, 1890, 
about vacation facilities. 

. N. Kates, Jr., to — , from Rarden, 
O., March 4, 1896, about probation of 
will. 

M. A. Hanna to H. P. Lewandowski, from 
New York to New York, Aug. 20, 1896, 
about Polish-Lutheran American Repub- 
lican League. 

M. A. Hanna to J. F. Richard, from Cleve- 
land to Washington, D. C., Dec. 4, 
1896, about the success of the election. 

E. Bennett to W. D. Howells, from Phila- 
delphia, Pa., June 19, 1897, 9pp., 
about his life and career. 


B. Whitlock to M. T. Herrick, from To- 
ledo to Osterville, Mass., July 7, 1904, 
6pp., about friends. 


J. B. Coulter to W. Va. State Service 
Commission, n. d., 2pp., copy, about 
Civil War services. 

M. S. Devine to E. A. Roseman, from 
Ingleside Cottage to Fairview, n. d., 
2pp., about obtaining a teaching po- 
sition. 

M. S. Devine to E. A. Roseman, from 
Ingleside Cottage to Fairview, n. d., 
4pp., about family. 

M. S. Devine to M. L. Roseman, from 
Middletown to Fairview, n. d., 2pp., 
about family. 


H. Nye to The Editors of the Cincinnati 
Gazette, n. d., 4pp., about Campaign 
of 1812. 


W. Va. State Service Commission, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., to J. B. Coulter, n. d., 
2pp,. in answer to services claim. 


The Executive Correspondence of the past six years’ ad- 


ministration of Governor John W. Bricker was recently added 
to the voluminous collection of governors’ correspondence and 
other State Archives in the custody of this department. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Early Stockaded Settlements in the Governador, New Mexico. 
By Edward Twitchell Hall, Jr. Columbia Studies in Archae- 
ology and Ethnology, Vol. Il, Pt. I. (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1944. 96p. Illus. $2.00.) 

This is a report of excavations carried on in north-central 
New Mexico by a joint expedition from Columbia University and 
the Laboratory of Anthropology, Santa Fe, New Mexico. The 
purpose of the expedition was to expand our knowledge of the 
Rosa culture phase, the oldest known from this part of the 
Southwest, and to prove or disprove its relationship to the later 
Largo-Gallina phase. 

A connection between these two phases was established and 
in addition a number of discoveries were made which are of great 
importance with regard to early contacts between the Plains and 
Southwestern cultures. Three sites were intensively excavated, 
twelve sites tested, and over seventy added to those already noted 
in archaeological surveys. The book is liberally illustrated with 
pictures of typical structures, pottery, and artifacts and contains 
a bibliography and index. This report constitutes Part I of Vol- 
ume II of the Columbia Studies in Archaeology and Ethnology. 
H: L. 


Christopher Columbus, The Discoverer. By Mattie Johns Utting. 
(Boston, Mass., Christopher Publishing House, 1944. 176p. 
Illus. $2.00.) 


This biography chronicles the outstanding events in Co- 
lumbus’ life in a colorful, and yet brief, and compact form. Pages, 
lavish with detail, set the mood, followed by chapters of general- 
izations, sketching in the main events in the life of Columbus. 
The principal individuals receive clear characterization; and 
groups comprising backgrounds are satisfactorily typed. Plans, 
voyages, successes and disappointments of major importance are 
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set down by year; the tone of each year or chapter being defi- 
nitely indicated in the varying form of sentence structure and 
words. 

Descriptions of the islands Columbus found testify to the 
joy in the hearts of the weary seamen as they entered these 
tropical paradises. Speaking of Jamaica, Mattie Utting says, 

“It was a night memorable for sweet odors, the marvelous 
scent of flowers coming out from the land. And the sweet voices 
of the singing birds filled the air; some of the men went ashore 
and rested under the palms, so tall they grew.” 

The abundance of riches in these new lands is also fully 
pictured : 

“In a few days, they had reached a valley where a stream 
carried down quantities of gold-dust, and deposited among the 
sand; and where the rocks in the river-bed were shining with 
the coveted particles.” 

Imagination enters largely into the plan and details of this 
book, as it should in the biography of a resourceful and far- 
seeing leader such as Columbus. In contrast to authoritative 
works, in which references are cited for most of the statements, 
this history presents, in story form, an attractive, brief picture of 


the famed Admiral of the Ocean Sea. 
A. M. 


The Chicago Tribune, Its First Hundred Years. By Philip Kins- 
ley. Vol. I, 1847-1865. (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1943. 381p. $5.00.) 

The first of three volumes on the history of the Tribune, this 
volume covers the period from the founding of the paper through 
the years of the Civil War. The reconstruction period will be 
taken up in the second volume ; and the third volume will complete 
the history of the paper up to its hundredth anniversary. This 
first volume was planned and largely composed by Edmund Scott 
Beck, a member of the Tribune staff for 45 years, who died in 


1942. 
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Consisting largely of headlines, editorials and comments by 
editors Joseph Medill and Dr. Charles Ray, this volume traces 
the Tribune leadership in the formation of the Republican party, 
the nomination, election and reelection of Lincoln, and its active 
participation in the Civil War. Of special interest to Ohioans is 
the full portrait of Joseph Medill, from his boyhood in Massillon, 
Ohio, his association with the Coshocton Whig, the Cleveland 
Daily Forest City, later the Cleveland Leader, to his moving to 
Chicago in response to Horace Greeley’s famous advice, “Go west, 
young man, go west.” 


The outstanding quality of the Tribune, as shown in this 
history, is its vigorous consistency on public questions, whether it 
proves to be right or wrong, a characteristic boldly upheld by 
Medill’s grandson, Colonel Robert R. McCormick, the present 
editor-in-chief. There are 22 illustrations and a thorough index. 


A. M. 


What Became of Anne Bolton. By Louis Bromfield. (New 
York and London, Harper and Brothers, c1943, 1944. 3IIp. 
$2.50. ) 

Anne Bolton was peculiarly a product of the vainglory of 
Europe’s pre-war days, although she would have flourished too in 
Paris in 1789 or Rome in 64 A. D. But she was at her palmiest 
in the milieu of London, 1937—‘“a London none of us will ever 
see again, a London in which the nineteenth century and some- 
times even the eighteenth was just around the corner.” England 
was tired then, confused and worried, half-hysterical—and all this 
made “those last Junes” before the war the most brilliant England 
had ever known. Only “tremendous shows” caught the people’s 
fancy—when all things garish competed with each other. 

In a sense, Anne Bolton was one of those “tremendous 
shows.” In Europe, people cared less than in America what you 
were or what you had been—only that you be rich or famous or 
eccentric or notorious. Anne was rather all four. 


Anne was born Anne Scanlon in Lewisburg, Ohio, a small 
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town of up-nosed people who were born, married and buried in 
set social circles. Anne belonged to the Flats, the only child of 
Mary Scanlon, charwoman to the best houses on Center Avenue, 
and one-legged Pete, who operated the Tenth Street gates when 
he wasn’t drunk. Anne—sensitive, proud, ambitious, grew up 
bitterly resenting her outcast status and determined somehow, 
some way, te “show Lewisburg.” 

From life in Lewisburg to New York, London, Monte Carlo, 
Biarritz, Rome, Paris is Anne’s story. The events wind up like 
a clock; her early happy Lewisburg marriage to Tom Harrigan, 
the deaths of her husband and baby; her affluent marriage with 
Ezra Bolton (a very rich, eccentric, gentle old man who always 
apologized for being a nuisance) ; her taking up with Miss God- 
win, her traveling companion and secretary and a respectable 
wedge into the best social circles; her fantastic tour of Europe 
in her desperate campaign to “go everywhere and see everything” 
—and on and on—until the spring snaps in Paris, in the tragic 
days of its fall and occupation. 

Then, from the moment when Captain Jean Lambert’s infant 
son is thrust in her arms on a death-strewn road south of Paris, 
Anne finds the suffering and agony of other lives a part of her 
own. Strangely and wonderfully, for the first time in her life, 
she is one with humanity, and in her new freedom of spirit, for- 
gets Lewisburg at last and loses herself in the care of others. 

That, in part, is what happened to Anne Bolton. But for 
the complete joy of it, one must read the book. The story is 
tender, but strict for Bromfield, simple but important, and natu- 
rally but very skillfully told. 


Ohio State University. Arpis HIiLLMAN WHEELER. 


The Land of the Free. By Homer Carey Hockett and Arthur 
Meier Schlesinger. (New York, Macmillan, 1944. 765p. 
Illus. Cloth. $4.00.) . 

The subtitle of this book is “A Short History of the American 

People,” for this work is a rewriting and condensing of the 
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authors’ Political and Social Growth of the American People of 
which Professor Hockett wrote the first volume and Professor 
Schlesinger the second. In this single book, Professor Hockett 
assumes responsibility for the first twenty-six chapters and Pro- 
fessor Schlesinger for the remainder. Thus reduced, the subject 
matter is necessarily subjected to more of an outline treatment, 
yet it is presented in attractive, readable style appealing to the 
general reader as well as the student for whom it is primarily de- 
signed. It is issued in two editions, one for textbook purposes 
and the other for the trade. The book contains a large selection 
of illustrations, many of which are unusual and this feature adds 
much to its attractiveness and value. In addition to the illus- 
trations, there are fifty-five maps, tables and charts. 


This history of the United States is brought down to 1944 
and might be called Hockett’s and Schlesinger’s “Basic History.” 
Professor Hockett is emeritus, professor of history in the Ohio 
State University where he taught for many years and Professor 
Schlesinger, now professor of history in Harvard University, is 
a graduate of the Ohio State University and was a member of the 
History Department faculty in his earlier career. 


H.‘L, 


The Midwest Pioneer—His Ills, Cures and Doctors. By Madge 


E. Pickard and R. Carlyle Buley. (Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
R. E. Banta, 1945. 339p. Illus. Hand-blocked, English 
paper cover. $5.00.) 


This book, published in a limited edition of 500 copies, makes 
available to the public a scholarly and highly entertaining book on 
early medicine in the Middle West. The authors, who are mem- 
bers of the Department of History in Indiana University, state 
that the book is a by-product of more extensive work in the field 
of middle western history. It is a distinct contribution to the 
social history of the region covered. 

The book ‘s divided into seven chapters—He’s Ailin’; Home 
Remedies and Domestic Medicine; Doctors: Bleed, Blister and 
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Purge; The People’s Doctors; Medical Odds: Anima to Zootes; 
“Who Is a Doctor?’; and Nirvana in Bottles—Drugs and 
“Patents.” Extensive notes are given for each chapter, followed 
by a comprehensive bibliography. An index completes the volume. 


One rarely sees a more attractive book in appearance and the 
subject matter is presented in very readable form. Both the 
authors and the publisher are to be congratulated. The book will 
be of interest to Ohio readers since it contains much material 
covering Ohio. Orders may be placed through local booksellers 
or direct to the publisher. 

H. 1. 


Guide to the Manuscripts of the Wisconsin Historical Society. 
Edited by Alice E. Smith. (Madison, State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, 1944. xiv-+2gop. Illustrations. ) 


This volume, prepared under the supervision of Miss Smith, 
curator of the Manuscript Division, can be labeled as an excellent 
bibliographical achievement. The 802 collections listed in a single 
alphabetical sequence are briefly, simply, but adequately described ; 
no attempt is made at evaluation and all mystical measurements 
(such as cubic feet or linear feet) have been omitted. The ap- 
proximate measurement of the boxes is indicated and, in most 
instances, the total number of boxes and/or bound volumes is 
given. The term “including” is a bit misleading for collections 
containing both boxes and volumes. “Plus” might have told the 
story better for such collections. 


The famous collection of Draper MSS. has been omitted 
from the present Guide, since these were covered in the Descrip- 
tive List that appeared in 1906. In her preface, the editor says 
that her Division of Manuscripts now has more than 700,000 
unbound pieces and about 2,500 volumes. Miscellaneous manu- 
scripts of ten or fewer items have been omitted from this compila- 
tion, as have also notations on sketches of Wisconsin biographies 
and local history. Manuscripts on deposit have not been included, 
nor have copies of records which are available in near-by deposi- 
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tories. Otherwise, the Guide gives information on all classes of 
records—personal, federal, state, local, business, and fraternal. 
Among the larger collections listed are: Lucius Fairchild Papers, 
Green Bay and Prairie du Chien Papers, Grignon and Porlier 
Fur Trade Accounts and Papers, Plankinton Bank Papers, and 
the various collections of state archives. The correspondence of 
the late Carl Russell Fish is preserved here as is also the collec- 
tion of Papers of the Socialist Labor party, from 1866 to 1907. 


The volume contains a brief foreword by the Superintendent 
of the Society, Edward P. Alexander, the editor’s preface, and an 
explanation of terminology. Three illustrations enliven the text. 
Its excellent index will make the book doubly valuable. 


B. E. J. 


A History of Oberlin College from Its Foundation through the 
Civil War. By Robert Samuel Fletcher. 2 Vols. (Oberlin, 
Ohio, Oberlin College, 1943. xvii+1o004p. Illustrations. 
$5.00. ) 


Whether a state develops in response to the leadership of its 
educational institutions ; or whether, in some instances, these insti- 
tutions are the outgrowth of a maturing state, it would be diffi- 
cult to say. Oberlin College, at any rate, from its foundation 
through the Civil War, exerted a profound influence on Ohio, 
the central portion of the United States, and on educational prac- 
tices in general. 

Robert Samuel Fletcher divides the first 36 years of Oberlin 
College into the following books: The Shadow of a Man, 
Oberlinism, The Struggle for Existence, Learning and Labor, 
and War and Transition. 

Though the Oberlin colony and school, the latter established 
in 1832, were planned by Philo Penfield Stewart and John Jay 
Shipherd, the spiritual leadership and dominant personality of 
the enterprise, during its first 30 years, was the Billy Sunday of 
that day, Charles Grandison Finney. Finney was Oberlin, and 
Oberlin was Finney to the spiritual and educational personnel of 
that era. 
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Oberlinism was unique in three basic principles: The 
Manual Labor System, Coeducation, and Admittance of Negroes. 
It is also true that the educational system that produced these 
progressive principles, was itself responsible for the formation 
and propagation of numerous isms in the 4o’s and 50’s. Typical 
examples are: The Christian Reform Movement, extreme aboli- 
tionism and Grahamism. To her credit, however, Oberlin College 
did not approve of the violent feminist organizations of the time. 
Despite this spiritual and educational unrest in the country during 
these years, the college firmly upheld the three principles that 
made it unique. 

The first ten years of Oberlin College’s existence were pre- 
carious for a number of reasons. Western Reserve College, at 
Hudson, was jealous of the new school nearby ; New England edu- 
cators and critics felt that Oberlin’s curriculum lacked a sufficient 
amount of Latin; and a general scarcity of money in the Middle 
West in the 40’s added to the new school’s difficulties. A per- 
sonal solicitation of English reformers alleviated the financial 
situation somewhat ; these appeals were based on Oberlin College’s 
known antislavery position, and the funds raised from this source 
amounted to $30,000. In 1850, as a result of administration dif- 
ferences, Asa Mahan, the first president of the college, resigned ; 
and the college continued to operate on a basis of economy and 
meager gifts. It was reported that at one time the college had 
a cash balance of 76c. 

From its founding until after the Civil War, Oberlin drew 
its students principally from New England, New York and Ohio; 
young people of modest means and stern religious beliefs chose 
Oberlin because of its Manual Labor system and antislavery 
principles. Not the least interesting must have been the Negro 
personnel of the student body; natives of Jamaica, and sons and 
daughters.of southern masters brought a variety of opportunities 
and problems. The student life, described by the author as “Plain 
and holesome,” dominated by the fervent Finney, and quite as 
earnest a board of trustees, rather surprisingly resulted in notable 
literary societies, and in the establishment of the Oberlin Depart- 
ment of Music. Mixed singing, with the few sports that were 
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then permitted, must have meant much in an otherwise stern 
curriculum. 


The Civil War robbed Oberlin College of her young men, 
and left her no longer unique among institutions of higher learn- 
ing. At the outset of the war, Oberlin officially expressed her 
desire for freedom of the slaves, and perhaps in second place 
was.a wish for the preservation of the Union. Oberlin gave no- 
table support, however, with her Company C, the 2nd Ohio Cav- 
alry, her many other troops and several Negro regiments. As in 
the case of many schools today, the women students kept the 
college in operation by their money and work during the war 
years. With the ending of the war and a measure of prosperity, 
at least in the north, the number of students, the amount of gifts 
and endowments to the college greatly increased. As Oberlin 
grew and matured, her principles of Manual Labor, Coeducation 
and Admittance of Negroes were gradually adopted by more and 
more schools; until in the 70’s Oberlin was no longer the leader 
or unique in these aims; but rather, she became one of a number 
of progressive institutions. 

Robert Samuel Fletcher’s history of Oberlin College from its 
founding through the Civil War is thorough. Every known 
source seems to have been followed in search for material. Pri- 
mary sources, including newspapers, minutes, account books and 
numerous personal letters are quoted at great length. References 
for quotations are given in every instance. Rarely does Fletcher 
rely on secondary sources. 


Although the style is quite matter-of-fact, the content con- 
sisting largely of data and minute characterization, there are rare 
passages of humor. Frequently the author’s italics within quota- 
tions and the exclamation marks which follow them indicate his 
amusement. Speaking of a young man choosing Oberlin because 
it was coeducational, Fletcher adds, 

“We smile and wonder if perhaps there were not other young 
men attracted to the new center of learning in the West, partially, 
at least, because ‘females attend the same Institution, and recite 
in the same room’.” 
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Following a description of a dormitory for both “young 
ladies” and “gentlemen,” he further quotes, 

“Early in the following year a number of students petitioned 
the faculty ‘that the partition in the hall between the Ladies’ & 
Gentlemen’s apartments be made more secure’.” 

Describing a major scandal at Oberlin, caused by a “very 
plain looking” instructress kissing a “gentleman” of the school, 
the author adds, 

“The shocked (and probably not particularly flattered) 
young man rushed posthaste to the Ladies’ Board and told them 
of this affront to his manly purity!” 

Fletcher lists 49 pages of sources. The index is very in- 
clusive. A. M. 





Babel’'s Tower—The Dilemma of the Modern Museum. By 
Francis Henry Taylor. (New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1945. 53p. $1.00.) 


The dilemma of the modern museum of art—whether to be- 
come a temple of learning and understanding or to remain merely 
hanging gardens for the perpetuation of Babylonian pleasures of 
aestheticism—is the subject of this delightfully written, informal 
book. 

Drawing upon a wealth of experience as administrator of the 
greatest collection of art in this country, Mr. Taylor discusses the 
obligations of the museum to society. He traces the history of 
museums, the philosophy which has directed their development, 
and the problems which they face in the future; and he expresses 
his belief that the only possible excuse for the existence of the 
art museum in the postwar world is to reconcile the point of 
view of the layman who is bored with museums and their inability 
to render adequate service with that of the scholar who has placed 
art on pedestals beyond the reach of the man in the street. 

Not only those connected with museums will find stimulating 
reading in these pages, but everyone who is interested in the prob- 
lem of making more effective use of the leisure that is to come 
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and who knows that art is not remote from reality but has a 
vital meaning in the defense of our spiritual life and liberty. 

The book contains six chapters, entitled ‘“Babel’s Tower,” 
“Museums in a Changing World,” “The American Phenomenon,” 
“The Potential Role of the Museum in Society,” “The Museum at 
the Cross-roads,” and “Problems of the Democratic Future.” 
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